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Disappointment. Going to Shan Land. Though a journey to the Shan States was 
had in contemplation before we left Rangoon, yet it was our intention first to visit 
Bahmo, return to Mandelay, and then go to the Shan country. On the 2d of January, 
1868, our boat for Bahmo was ready. Rs. 120 had been paid to the men, our traps 
ready, and carts engaged to carry them to the boat, and our arrangements completed for 
starting the next morning, when our pass was sent us, with a note informing us that it 
did not include Bahmo, though Bahmo was one of the places, and indeed the first 
place mentioned in our official application, as one of the places to which our journey 
would extend. But convinced that our trip to Bahmo must be abandoned, at least 
for the present, we at once turned our thoughts towards Shan land. 


Preparations for the Journey. Our first attempt was to get Shans from the Shan 
country, then in Mandelay, to carry our baggage on their bullocks to Theinnee. The 
idea that two white foreigners and teachers of a religion different from that of the 
country, wished to accompany them to the region of their homes, probably struck them 
very strangely. They appeared confused, and looked at us with expressions of wonder, 
suspicion and fear. Our conversation and efforts with several parties, and the offers 
they made to carry our baggage to certain parts of the Shan States, (though none 
would go to Theinnee,) led us to reciprocate to some extent their suspicion and fear. 
We saw at once the disadvantage under which we were laboring, from being strangers. 
in the place and to the people. The people, Shans, Burmans or Kathays, did not 
know us, and did not like to trust us. I was convinced, after one day’s effort to get 
Shans, that we had but little to hope for from them, and that we must look to the 
Burmans. I at once saw the importance of finding some one known to the people, 
who would help us by speaking to the people in our behalf. I thought of Mr. Calor 
greedy, and it was through his very kind and prompt aid that we were enabled to. 
leave Mandelay so soon and under circumstances so favorable. 

We called to see him on the 3d and made known our wants. He said at once, 
“ Buy bullocks, and get men to go with you, and be independent of the Shans.” He- 
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sent out men to see what could be done, who soon reported that bullocks for carrying 
burdens were scarce and difficult to be had; but that ponies could be had. He said, 
“ All right, ponies are still better. Get ponies.” 


Setting Out. Before the sun went down next day, six ponies had been purchased 
and men employed, and we were started for Shan land. We got only to the Arracan 
temple when it was dark, but we had made a start. This was Saturday night, and we 
intended to spend Lord’s day there ; but finding the neighboring zayats occupied by 
Burmese soldiers soon to go to Mobyae, and that they were very noisy and coming 
about us with many questions as to who we were, where going, for what, &c., we 
moved off Sunday morning early, to the west of Oung-bin-lai lake, and had a quiet 
and pleasant day in the little village of Bo-bah. In getting to this village we passed 
a number of canals or artificial streams, made for the purpose of irrigation and sup- 
plied with water by a stream that flows south, along the west side of the first mountain 
range we crossed in going into the Shan country from Mandelay. We crossed this 
stream the first day from Bo-bah, just before coming to the mountains. 


Irrigation and Cultivation. I think the artificial streams in Mandelay city and the 
Oung-bin-lai lake are fed by this stream, and others perhaps, that flow down west of 
this range of mountains and not from the Myat-Guai, which flows down in a south- 
west direction, far to the other side of this range. We passed along on the bund of 
the Oung-bin-lai lake. This lake appeared to be three or four miles in length, but is 
very shallow and is covered in many places with grass and pond lilies. We hada 
view of the extensive low plain, known as the “royal paddy fields,” to the south of 
the lake, and supplied with water from it during the dry season. I could not help 
noticing the small, slender, and often sickly appearing stalks of grain on the fields, 
contrasted with paddy on the plains below, notwithstanding the good supply of water, 
and apparent pains in cultivation. Below, one crop only is attempted, during the year; 
but here two, and sometimes three. My opinion is that there is not sufficient strength 
of soil to produce three, or even two crops a year in these fields; and that one crop 
only would give more and better grain, with only about half the labor. These fields 
have the appearance of having been overtaxed, and the soil exhausted. 


Chinese Caravan. Passing along the bank of the Oung-bin-lai lake, we had a view 
of a Chinese caravan, the first [ had ever seen; and everything that pertained to it 
looked to me even more strange than I had fancied, — the men, and their dress, the 
articles of commerce, the dogs, that seemed to be no unimportant appendage to the 
train, &c. The men, as a whole, were about the size of the Burmese, but more bony 
.and muscular, having more nerve and energy, and more of the “ dash.” While some 
of them were quite dark, the greater part were very light, compared with the ordinary 
‘Burman. Some few had to me a wonderfully wild and fearless look, and a few, if not 
-clearly and unmistakably fierce, had at least a decided squinting that way. They re- 
‘minded me of some of the North American Indians I have seen in Michigan. Some 
-wore their hair long with very large turbans; these were, I suppose, Mussulmans. Others 
had their hair cut quite short, (but not quite in the fashion I should say,) and wore very 
unstylish felt hats. They wore pants, but very short, only about to the knee, and a 
rather loose tunic sort of a coat coming nearly to the knee, quite full, with a belt around 
the waist. They had large and strong shoes or sandals. Some few, but not generally, 
wore a bungling sort of stocking made of cloth; in other cases, a long strip of cloth 
or wide braid was wound tight around the leg from the ankle nearly to the knee, to 
give strength and firmness. The material of their dress was cotton, the cloth usually 
coarse, the color blue or black, or simply and truly a dirt color. These men of 
\Western China, in features, dress and general appearance but little resemble the 
. Chinese we.see.in Maulmain and Rangoon. 
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Their beasts of burden were mules, very small, indeed nothing large about them 
but their ears; and very poor in flesh, and the hair and skin in spots worn off by the 
constant chafing of the tackling, of which they seemed to have a large amount. 
There was first the pack-saddles, very strong and well ironed, and adapted to shield 
the back of the animal, and under them were thick pads. Then there was the breast- 
strap, to prevent the saddle from slipping back when going up mountains. This was 
three or four inches broad, and often set with ornaments, or thickly hung with small 
bells. To keep this strap from falling down too low on the breast, was another smaller 
one passing over the shoulder, just back of the neck. Then, to prevent the saddle 
from slipping forward when descending mountains, was first the crouper, as ornamental 
in a certain way as useful, consisting of a round piece of wood, an inch in diameter, 
of the shape of a half-circle and about a foot long, with a hole through the centre 
from end to end, through which a strong cord is passed, the wood goes under the tail 
and the cord is attached to the saddle in two places, on either side of the back of the 
animal. This cord is strung with round blocks or balls of wood, bone, horn, or ivory, 
an inch or so in diameter, that turn on the cord easily and thus prevent chafing. But 
besides the crouper, is a strong breeching, much after the ordinary kind used at home, 
except that the straps are made of small cord instead of leather. 

The burden seems to be firmly lashed to the saddle, and not taken from it during 
the journey. The saddle and burden are removed at the same time and put on at the 
same time. They seem to use no girths, there being no need of them. The burdens 
are quickly removed from the animals and quickly replaced again. The burdens 
many of them are bulky, being walnuts, apples, rugs, straw hats, felt hats, silks, &c. 
Others are more compact, consisting of iron kettles, vessels of copper, hams, 
honey, &c. 

There seems to be about one man to every six or eight mules, I should say, and. 
more dogs than men as arule. The dogs seemed watchful and fearless; they had long 
shaggy hair and short bushy tails. They were large and strong, and some of them 
very pretty. Among many beautiful dogs, I saw one of very remarkable and singular 
appearance, that would, I am sure, be much admired by all who delight in beautiful 
dogs. 

So far as I have taken pains to ascertain, all the Chinese caravans this year come 
from what they call Ialee, which is our Ialee foo. None have come, or but very few, 
from what they call We nan see, which is our Yunan. The reason they assign is that 
the war then still going on, is disturbing Yunan now much more than Ialee. _ Dif- 
ferent parties with whom I conversed give the time from their homes in Ialee to 
Theinnee from twenty to thirty days. They are from different parts of the province 
and some travel more slowly than others. 


Articles of Trade. ‘The time from Ialee to Mandelay by these caravans is not far 
from fifty days. From the nature of the case the profits of the trade must be small. 
Two baskets of walnuts, the load of one animal, were offered to me for Rs, 30. Ap- 
ples were less; iron kettles could not sell for much more per load. I cannot see how 
anything can be made on these articles, even if they cost nothing in Ialee. So too 
with hams and honey; but there must be a profit in the trade, or it would not be kept 


up. The cotton and cheap cotton cloth they carry back must bring a good price on 
their return. 


Shan Women. On the 5th at Bo-bah, we saw companies of Shans coming in to 
Mandelay. In a zayat near us I saw a noble looking woman, fifty-seven years of age. 
Her face was charming. She would be singled out and attract attention in a large 
congregation, for her noble intellectual bearing, fair complexion, and fine, beautiful 
face, beaming with benevolence and affection. In conversation she was very polite 
and appeared gentle and amiable to her family, a part of whom accompanied her. I 
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gave her some Pain Killer for a sprained ankle, and tried to make known to a large 
company the glad tidings of the gospel. Had two seasons of preaching to the people 
of the village during the day. 

The head man of the village, who is over sixty, said the old lion’s house was still in 
existence and not far from where we were ; and, if we would come to him on our re- 
turn, he would show it to us. We had a visit from six Poongyees, at one time. They 
appeared cordial and friendly, and took books. At Bo-bah we found a man who had 
been to Theinnee, and was quite cordial and willing to go with us. The head man of 
the village assured us that he was a faithful and true man. We found him to be such; 
he went with us all the way, returned with me to Mandelay and is now with me asa 
boatman to Bahmo. 

Leaving Bo-bah at daylight, we met many Shans coming in to Mandelay and 
Pooth puga, — old men and women, the middle aged, young men and women and chil- 
dren. I often saw nice white fat babies, tied to their mother’s back by a strip of cloth 
or blanket. ‘These people were mostly on foot and carried baskets, but containing 
only food for their journey, cooking utensils, &c. Some few rode ponies, and a few 
were on bullocks. 


Beautiful Scenery — Climbing the Mountains. We cross a beautiful stream of 
water twice, Saidan Choung. Near by was the village called Kyoung Nee, pleasantly 
shaded in a grove of noble mango-trees. The road was most charming, lined with 
rich jungle foliage, and fresh and cool with the morning dew. At several points we 
caught splendid views of the mountains before us. They seemed very near; but as 
we advanced they receded from us. Some stepped one side, giving us the road very 
politely. Many sweet and quite unfamiliar notes of jungle songsters greeted us as we 
passed along. We stopped to cook and rest near the village of Sai dau under a wide 
and spreading banyan, about eighteen miles from the palace. 

Starting again at about three p. M., an hour’s travel brought us to the lower steps 
of the mountains we must pass. The mountains had seemed to retreat and scatter at 
our approach, but now they appeared to have collected and massed all their forces, as 
if to defy our puny strength and turn us back to Mandelay. ‘They stood before us an 
unbroken barrier, reaching up to the region of the clouds. But on, on, up, up, slowly 
but resolutely, our comical looking team of six ponies and eight men, moved forward. 
There was, it must be confessed, some trembling and faltering, some shaking of the 
knees, some slipping backwards, and sudden violent springing forwards, that was 
irregular, some little halting at times and greedy grasping of the lungs for more of the 
mountain air than they could well contain. The mountain was certainly very steep 
and high, and the ascent difficult; but doubly difficult owing to the stones and rocks. 
At places huge boulders close together, worn smooth as glass; then, fragments of shat- 
tered rocks with sharp corners and points that made it difficult and dangerous for in- 
experienced animals to pass. Our animals were fresh and unused to such work, I pre- 
sume; the loads they carried were not well adjusted to their backs. We had no pack- 
saddle; our luggage was in bags, bundles, and baskets or pas, tied on with ropes. I was 
behind to help the men about the ponies, and I stopped from fifteen to twenty times to 
help reload first one and then another pony. We were nearly two hours in getting to 
the top of the mountain. At last we came out on beautiful table-land just as the sun was 
going down. On to the east of us was another range of mountains, two or three miles 
distant, not so high and more even and regular in appearance than the one we had 
just climbed, extending in a north and south direction, and covered with high forest- 
trees, whose tops were glowing with the rays of the setting sun. 

Near the top of the mountain was a beautiful spring of water, and Shan women 
were there with buckets for their night's supply, and gave our party water from their 
vessels. As we came to the iop of the mountain, we were at once in the midst of cul- 
tivated fields, and near a large village. The soil was dark and appeared rich, and 
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the plantain-trees and papya-trees were large and thrifty. Rice was grown to some 
extent, and was selling for about one rupee per basket. Pea-nuts were raised exten- 
sively, and the people were then harvesting them, which seemed a slow work. The 
name of the village is Zee-bingee, and contains about 100 to 120 houses, in both parts, 
upper and lower, The head man who was tall, fine looking and pleasant, but reserved 
in conversation, —a Shan, and a large company of the village people came to the 
zayat where we spent the night. They listened attentively and took books to some 
extent. The people are mostly Shans, but some Burmese and Danoos. We could 
get no fowls or eggs, and were told the people had none. We were told that thieves 
were about, and that we niust be careful and keep men on the lookout. The night 
was cold, zayat open, thermometer at 54°. 


Jan. 7.— Starting from Zee-bingee at daylight, the road was level and good, the 
country open, but little timber, a good deal of cultivation, the soil of a dark, reddish 
appearance, a mixture of clay and sand. At a distance of four or five miles we came 
to the second range of mountains, less than half the height of the one we crossed the 
evening before, but very difficult to climb, owing to the shape and lay of the rocks. 
A few thousand rupees would, if well expended in removing these ugly rocks, much 
improve the road over these mountains. On this mountain and beyond it for some 
distance, is plenty of timber, but of the ordinary cheap kinds. Bamboos abound, of a 
fine size; on this range of mountains are teak-trees. I saw many, but none large. 
As we passed along, at times the under-brush would be thick and heavy, and then dis- 
appear, leaving an open forest of nice, tall trees. A few patches of “ toung-ya” was 
all the cultivation we passed east of the mountains before we stopped for breakfast. 
Small streams of water were frequent, cold, pure and sweet, and often spanned with 
narrow bridges for animals as well as men to cross. Some large game, but the whole 
forest was full of sweet music, in which the pensive voice of the turtle-dove was 
clearly distinguished. We stopped for breakfast at Wah-bo-ya, a small village. 

Started again at about one P. M., but did not feel the heat much. The road was 
good and the country exceedingly pleasant, slightly undulating, with but little timber, 
and covered with a heavy growth of vegetation; a coarse grass, like the “ blue joint 
of America, formed a part. I saw the raspberry and also the cherry in full blossom. 
At Pway-doung we saw a large number of Shans on their way to Mandelay. They 
had tea, tobacco, oranges, paper, &c. They were from different parts of the Shan 
country, Thongzai, Theban, Ming Tong, Yatsouk, &c. ‘The tea was from Toung 
bing in the Theban district, and was brought on bullocks. Many of the Shans, men, 
women and children had baskets of tobacco, cotton, oranges, &c., and had been five, 
eight and ten days on the road. The zayats were full at this place, and it was not 
yet night; so we passed on to Pin-oo-bwin, in the border of the Thongzai province, 
to spend the night about forty miles from Mandelay, and about twenty to Thongzai 
town. Here too were many travellers, but we got a corner of a zayat to ourselves. 
The zayat was soon filled with listeners and seers, who continued till bed-time, mostly 
Shans, but some Paloungs from Toung bing, tea cultivators. 


Padoungs and Paloungs. The Paloungs seemed friendly and cordial, less wild and 
timid than many of the Shans, I thought. The men dress like the Shans, the women 
dress more like the Karen women below. It is painful to observe how many of these 
people, as well as the Shans they resemble, are dreadfully marked with small-pox. 
Many have lost an eye, some have lost both, by this dreadful disease. The company 
of Paloungs with whom I conversed here and others as well, think themselves a 
numerous people. They have a language of their own, entirely distinct from the 
Shan and the Burmese; some of them speak the Burmese pretty well. They very 
generally speak the Shan language. They have no written language, and of course, 
no books. They have adopted Buddhism and have kyoungs and Poongyees, and use 
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Shan books in their kyoungs. The Paloungs and Padoungs further south are not, I am 
inclined to think, identical, as has been suggested. The leading man of this company 
told me he had been to Mobyae, and had met Padoungs, but they coyld not understand 
a word of Paloung, nor could he understand a word of Padoung. We gave books to 
those who could understand Burmese. The thermometer at 41°. 


Rare Dendrology. Jan. 8.— The road very good, the scenery and face of the 
country beautiful and wild. Passed two small valleys, and crossed two fine streams, 
Kah-long and Nomtow. These streams and valleys were charming, and the hills on 
either side lovely and home-like. Saw many cherry-trees and some worthless wood 
apple-trees, the fruit about an inch in diameter. Some inferior oak-trees were in one of 
the valleys. I saw a tall and noble elm-tree, large bamboos and a few mangoes were 
met with. I should call this a beautiful country, good soil, well watered, plenty of 
timber and a good climate, and on the whole well adapted for grazing and grain grow- 
ing, but the villages are small, and along the road we travelled, by no means numerous 
or thrifty. At Wet-win, where we stopped for rice i. e. for breakfast, I saw the first 
pine-tree we met with in Shan land. It is what is called Norway pine in America; it 
was full of cones and a beautiful sight. Here I saw for the first time the don-da-goo, 
a beautiful tree, reminding one of the weeping willow, though it would not give one 
a correct impression to say it was like the weeping willow. 

The pine, don-da-goo, gangan, mango, jack, and large bamboo were all growing in 
the same compound about a kyoung. This village is scattered, has from 50 to 100 
houses, good zayats and kyoungs. The Sa-dau-gyee of Thongzai, lives here; it is 
about twelve miles to the town of Thongzai. This village and the town of Thong- 
zai and other towns were destroyed last year by the Mingoon Min’s men. The people 
are Shans, Burmese, and Danoos, and two or three Chinese. Good rice is raised here 
mostly on the upland, and is harvested in November and December. ‘The price of 


paddy is eight annas per basket; the distance and bad road prevent it from being 
carted to Mandelay for market. 

Passing on from Wet-win, our course was nearly north; at our left was a beautiful 
high range of land, thickly wooded, the road good and general view of the country 
beautiful, but little cultivated. Just before dark we came to a good zayat in a quiet, 
lovely spot; no people came near us, for a wonder. 


Frost — Thongzai. Jan. 9. — Saw a brisk frost in many places as we left the zayat. 
Came to a bad place in the road, deep mud and mire. The pony that carried our beds 
got down and floundered till all was mud. The country was level, and well timbered 
and watered. We passed two fine streams, one near Thongzai, both flowing to the 
south. Arrived at Thongzai at ten A. M.; had the zayat full of people all day, Shans, 
Burmese and Danoos. Thongzai has the appearance of having been a large and 
pleasant town perhaps fifty years ago. Indeed it must have been a respectable Shan 
town before it was destroyed by the Mingoon’s men, more than a year ago. It has 
two fine kyoungs, kept in good order and a large cluster of pagodas well looked after. 
The ruins of kyoungs and pagodas are quite extensive. There are some very large 
and fine banyan trees near the pagodas. Thongzai has a Tsaubwa and a Woondouk; 
the former was absent at Momeik; the latter appeared well; he is a Burmese. Min- 
long is about three days north of Thongzai; Mogouk three days further, and Momeik, 
three days further to the north. 

The bazaar of Thongzai was well supplied with salt, gnapee, tobacco, &c. The 
salt and fish of all kinds are brought up from Mandelay. Cotton goods of various 
kinds, of Shan and Burman make, were exposed for sale. A few articles of I-nglish 
manufacture both cotton and silk were to be seen at different stalls; prices more than 
double the Rangoon prices. A head-dress of two silk handkerchiefs, ordinary, Rs. 5-5-8 
or 6, in Rangoon, Rs. 2-2-8 or 8. Very coarse white muslin Rs. 2-8 or 3, in Ran- 
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n 12 annas or 1 rupee. There was but little in the bazaar that Europeans are 
accustomed to eat. A coarse sugar made from the cane, was very good. Pickled tea 
and tea in balls was to be seen in all places. Peas and beans of a coarse kind could 
be had. A kind of gnapee, for so it is called, made of beans, Pai-gnapee, was often 
geen in little round cakes. Something of the kind is made of eggs also. ‘They are 
esteemed by the Shans. Buffalo’s hide, prepared and cooked in a certain way, was 
seen in almost every bazaar. The hide is soaked in water till it becomes quite soft 
and thick and the hair comes off easily; it is then boiled, by which means it becomes 
still softer and thicker. It would seem that a knife is then drawn across it in straight 
lines about an inch apart, cutting it partly through; it is then cooked in oil, or the 
tallow of the buffalo, to a crisp. It is, as we see it in large sheets, of half or a quarter 
of a hide, very pretty to look at; it is of a yellow or whitish color, and very spongy 
and breaks off easily where it was cut with a knife partly through; it looked to be an 
inch thick. 

We could never find fowls or eggs in the bazaars, or indeed get them at all as a 
rule. I rarely saw fowls, except at the kyoungs. I saw no ducks, no geese, and no 
hogs in the Shan country. We could get no milk, though cows are plenty in places, 
no beef, no pork, no fresh fish. For dried fish of a pretty good quality, we paid as 
high as Rs. 3 per viss. We spent about a day and a half at Thongzai, and had a 
large number about us who could understand Burmese. Many listened well. 


Interview with a Priest. We often saw the benefit of the Royal Order which we 
carried with us. A zealous and rather crabbed old kyoung tagar, who seemed not to 
know that the world moves, and who had heard of us and our books and our preach- 
ing, came to the zayat and demanded to know in plain words if I did not worship 
those gods, (pointing to the pagodas near by,) “and images of Gaudama?” I said, 
“No. “Nor the great lord king?” I said, “ No,” and gave him my reasons, which 
gave me a good chance to say what I wished to before a large crowd of people. This 
quite offended him, and he told me to stop preaching such things. I said, “ No, I 
cannot stop.” But he said, “* You must; you have no right to preach such things.” I 
told him I had a right. He wished to know who gave me this right. I told him the 
King of earth and heaven, and repeated the great Commission, ‘‘ Go ye into all the 
world,” &c. But that did not pass with the old man. He must have something that 
had the “ peacock’s tail” on it; so I had the Royal Pass read aloud. This took, and 
he went off muttering, “If the Lord of great glory knew what you preach, he would 
not give the royal command.” 


10.— We left Thongzai on the afternoon of the 10th, the road very pleasant and 
country looking beautiful, but mostly uncultivated. At our left were mountains, 
single, i. e. forming no range, thickly wooded and presenting a very fine view. We 
met a very large Chinese caravan, that filled the road for more than a mile. The 
mules were in better condition than those we met near Mandelay, and they came on 
at a quick pace. I should put the number of mules at from 500 to 1,000. Some of 
the men shouted as we met them, “ Mussulee,” to inform us they were Mussulmans. 
The “ Pau-see” or Mussulmans and those of the old Chinese faith travel together in the 
same caravan on friendly terms, but they do not eat together. 


A Pleasant Incident. Two young Chinese from Yunan, converts to the Catholic 
faith through the missionaries there, were in this caravan. As they saw Mr. Cushing, 
they fixed their eyes upon him very intently. They crossed their foreheads and ex- 
claimed, ‘ Christian.” Mr. C. returned the sign, and repeated the word Christian. 
At which they rushed to him, kneeled before him and kissed his hand, and showed a 
letter addressed to Bishop Bergandet. I was behind and did not see this performance. 
I saw them coming to me, and the thought came to me that they were Christian con- 
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verts, and ] embraced them with demonstrations of sincere joy, which [ truly felt, 
They showed me the letter to Bishop Bergandet, and I tried to make them understand 
that Iknew him. They seemed to feel as much pleasure almost as | did. 
two young men on my return to Mandelay at Father Abona’s. They remembered 
me, and came and shook hands with me. They were sent by the missionaries at Yov- 
nan quietly to Talee; there they joined a caravan. These young men state that 
Yunan was greatly disturbed by the war, and that no caravans could leave there or at 
least get through to the borders of the Shan country. 

We spent the night at Nat-Man (Shan name), Yadwin (Burmese), of about 100 
houses, and a stopping place for the caravans. There were five springs of water with 
substantial ornamental brick-work about them. Saw many Shans, one company from 
Ming King, Moung Sing’s native place (our Shan preacher). It was pleasant to see 
him converse with them. 


I saw these 


[To be continued.] 


LETTERS FROM THE MISSIONS. 


SIAM. 
Chinese Mission of Bangkok. 


Lerrer rrom Dr. DEAN. 


Romanists and Buddhists classed to- 
gether. Nov. 2, 1868. — A native Chris- 
tian who speaks a little English, said the 
other day to me, that the Roman Catho- 
lics worshipped “ the doll,” the same as 
Buddhists. I had been accustomed to hear 
the Romanists and Buddhists classed to- 
gether as worshippers of images ; but the 
idea, coming in an English dress, struck 
me as very significant. Yes, they worship 
the doll. Romanists, coupled with the 
pagan world, are doll-worshippers ! 


Persecution by a Catholic Priest. A 
member of our Banplasoi church, a month 
ago, I am told, was taken by a French 
priest, and put in irons, at his, the priest’s, 
house. The Siamese governor of the 
place was not consulted, so far as I can 
learn, and is said to be afraid to interfere 
in the matter. The case has been repre- 
sented, through the United States Consul 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and is 
now under investigation. The wife of 
the prisoner, with her infant child, was 
brought to the capital, to give her testi- 
mony before the high court, and we wait 
with mingled wonder at this outrage upon 
treaty protection, and solicitude for the 
result, as bearing on our missionary work. 


If Roman Catholics are, unrestrained, to 
take Protestant Christians and load them 
with irons, and insult their religion and 
its teachers, then we may be on the bor- 
ders of a bloody persecution, and the ree- 
ord in Hebrews, of others, “ who had trial 
of cruel mockings and scourgings, yea, 
moreover, of bonds and imprisonment,” 
may be copied as the history of the church 
in these times. 

These weak disciples are alarmed at 
these indications ; and, if some of them 
should follow the example of Peter and 
others, who on the apprehension of the 
Master forsook Him and fled, it may not 
be surprising. While the brother has 
been in bonds, the members of the church- 
es have made earnest supplication for him, 
and the preaching has been from such 
texts as these — “ Tribulation worketh 
patience.” “ Whosoever will save his 
life shali lose it.” “ Blessed are they 
that are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake.” “Our light affliction, which is 
but for a moment, worketh for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.” 

Nov. 5. —I inclose with this a few 
notes of the way we have walked for the 
month. I have been before the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in behalf of the man in 
bonds ; but as it involves the French 
priest, the authorities are cautious and 
slow to act. Some of the brethren who 
have visited the prisoner, have been com- 
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manded to bow down before the image of 
the Virgin Mary, and our religion has 
been reviled by these disciples of Rome. 


Applicants for Baptism. We still have 
applicants for baptism. Three at Lengkia- 
chu at the last communion season offered 
themselves, and still stand as candidates. 
One from the iron mines, seven days dis- 
tant, where we have one member, came 
here last week for baptism. He remains 
acandidate. One man came yesterday, 
who had met Miss Dean during her visits 
at the floating houses, and spent an hour 
in inquiring about our religion ; says that 
he and a friend wish to join the church. 
Another man came from Lengkiachu, and 
says he has heard the doctrine two months, 
and believes truly. He has formerly 
smoked opium, but says he has abandoned 
it. She took his name and gave him 
some books, and asked him to come again. 
The death of the late king has stirred 
the sluggish waters, and people are awak- 
ened to inquiry about many things they 
have hitherto slept over. 

We now have pleasant weather, after 
the intense heat of last month. Ther- 
mometer at seven A. M., 72°, but half a 
month ago, it was 96° in the shade at two 
p. M. The rains are past, the roads dry, 
and we are all more out of doors — Mrs. 
Dean among the neighbors, in the market, 
Miss Fielde at Wat Ko, and Miss Dean at 
the floating houses daily. Through God’s 
mercy, we hope to share in the promise to 
those who mingle tears with their seed- 
sowing, and rejoice that your prayers 
help us in our work, as your counsels 
guide our way. 


Coronation of the King. On Wednes- 
day, Nov. 11, we attended the coronation 
of the young king of Siam, who succeeds 
to the throne of his father. There were 
present hundreds of the nobility and offi- 
cials and thousands of the subjects of the 
realm, as well as the various Consuls and 
foreign residents at the Capital. At the 
sun-rising his majesty was subjected to the 
shower bath, after which an old Brahmin 
presented to him the crown of his father, 
which he received and placed on his head 
with his own hands, which seemed to 
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indicate that ‘I receive this crown not as 
the gift of another, but as my own royal 
right.” After this ceremony the foreign 
residents retired to an open saloon, consist- 
ing of an extended canopy supported by 
brick pillars, where they were furnished 
with a good breakfast served in European 
style, presided over by the Prime Minis- 
ter. 

At eleven o’clock the Europeans were 
invited to the audience hall, where the 
youthful king in his crown and golden 
robe was seated on his throne, with the 
nobility and officials prostrate before him. 
We were allowed to stand, while the high 
ministers of the various departments of 
government presented in a written speech 
their allegiance to the new king, and one 
of the Consuls, in behalf of the whole, 
presented a speech of congratulation to 
his majesty ; after which he retired from 
the throne and we returned home. These 
public recognitions of the new sovereign 
are attended with perfect order in all the 
business at the Capital and peace through- 
out the country. This new reign opens 
with indications of prosperity, and the 
pledge of still greater liberality than was 
enjoyed even during the reign of the late 
enlightened and tolerant sovereign. 


The Prisoner Released. The foreign 
minister sent me a letter two days ago, 
having an order for the release of the 
disciple in bonds by the French priest, 
which gives the brethren great joy. 


Missionary Labors. Nov. 24. — The chil- 
dren are away. Fannie went to Banplasoi 
last Thursday, two nights on the way. 
Miss Fielde left the same day and reached 
Lengkiachu that evening. Each reached 
in safety, and report themselves happy in 
that work. They expect to remain three 
or four weeks. The Romanists still man- 
ifest a disposition to wrong the flock at 
Banplasoi, but the French Consul and the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs here appear 
very kind, and show a disposition to put 
matters right. 


Workings of Satan. The Spirit of God 
has been at work at Banplasoi, and, as in 
Job’s time, “* When the sons of God came 
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to present themselves before the Lord, 
Satan came also among them,” so now; 
not that he likes their company, but that 
he likes to see the Sabeans drive away 
their oxen and slay their servants, the fire 
from Heaven fall upon their flocks, and 
the Chaldeans take away their camels, 
the whirlwind to fell their dwellings and 
disease to cover their bodies. This, and 
more he likes to see. He likes to see a 
misunderstanding in the brotherhood of 
saints, a spirit of selfishness and envy, a 
little suspicion, a look of uncharitableness, 
a word of detraction, an act of injustice, a 
strife for supremacy. He likes anything 
that may hinder the truth, engross the 
time, and wealth and influence of the 
people of God in promoting any object, 
rather than the good of men and the glory 
of their Maker. He likes to fill men so 
full of care for the body and the world 
here, that there is no room for a needful 
care for the soul and the world here- 
after. He loves to see men and women 
with bodies adorned as for a palace, while 
their souls appear attired as for the poor- 
house. He likes to divert men from the 
high necessities of life, to the low delusions 
of a dream, and turn them from the tower 
which reaches high up to paradise and 
tumble to the precipice, which reaches 
deep down to perdition. In short he likes 
what God dislikes, and strives to undo what 
God is doing for the good of the race. 


Home Questions—What shall we An- 
swer? With the wide waste of paganism 
around us, what has been done for its 
alleviation ? With the millions of heathen 
rushing by us to their doom, what is being 
done for their rescue? With a million of 
Baptists in America, what are we doing to 
fulfill the Master’s last command? Of all 
the missionaries we have sent abroad, a 
greater number are sleeping in their 
graves than are now living among the 
heathen ; and the entire sum of those who 
sleep and those who live abroad, amounts 
to little more than one man per annum 
for the last fifty-four years, the period of 
our missionary history. At this rate when 
will the world be converted? At this rate, 
who at the monthly concert will have the 
courage to sing, “ The morning light is 
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breaking ?” At this rate of doing, who 
will have the heart to pray, “ Thy king. 
dom come ?” The arena for wealth and 
fame is crowded by Christian young men, 
inspired by the presence and applause of 
their fathers and mothers. But where 
are the young champions for the conquest 
of the pagan world, strengthened for the 
stern conflict by the countenance and 
counsel of the patriarchs of the household 
and the elders of Israel? Where are the 
mothers of these times who can say, “ For 
this child I prayed, and I have lent 
him to the Lord as long as he liveth ;” 
and, with the child, bring three bullocks 
and an ephah of flour to the house of the 
Lord, and then a coat every year for her 
boy ? When the mother proposes to lend 
a child to the Lord forever, where are the 
fathers who say to that mother, “ Do what 
seemeth thee good?” Where are the 


pastors of our churches who seek out the 
young men of their flock, and encourage 
them to a missionary life, and then ask 
their churches to support them ? 


Oriental Transcendentalism. On are- 
cent boat excursion to an out-station, as 
a companion for the lonely hours of the 
passage I was furnished with a copy of 
Alger’s “ Genius of Solitude.” Being in 
a land of Buddhism, with Buddhist tem- 
ples lining the river banks, and princely 
boats with royal flags, bearing precious 
gifts to Buddhist priests, floating past me, 
I naturally turned first to Mr. Alger’s 
chapter on Gotama Buddha. This chapter 
afforded evidence, if not of transcendent 
thought, at least of transcendental theory, 
which glided its author as easily into 
Gotama’s transelementation, and surely to 
Buddha’s Nirwana, as if he had _ been 
Buddhistic born. This Nirwana, the con- 
summation of the Buddhist’s hopes, ac- 
cording to our author’s definition, is 
“ Holding that his soul, or self-hood, has 
no substantial, but only a phenomenal be- 
ing ; that it is but the convergence of the 
forces of the organism. Yet believing that 
that phenomenal centre of consciousness is 
fatally bound to a continual succession of 
lives, and exposed in every life to innumer- 
able loathsome evils, until he so perfectly 
perceives the diffusiveness of its substan- 
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tiality and so completely sheds all the affec- 
tions begotten by the illusion as to dissolve 
the karma and annihilate the cleaving to 
existence, — he sets himself to work to 
secure this end, to dissipate the spell of 
ignorance, break the cha‘ns of desire, and 
achieve an absolute detachment, and abso- 
lute indifference to every thing.” 

What a consummation for a reasonable 
being! What a dark, dreary grave for all 
the aspirations and hopesof a human soul ! 
Still our author adds, “ Let us, instead of 
turning away in scorn, try to discern the 
meaning of Nirwana, in the theory of life 
and death held by Gotama Buddha.” 
We sing, let us study rather the theory of 
life and death taught by Jesus Christ. 


The Gospel Rejected. We are not sur- 
prised to see Mr. Alger slide so easily from 
his laudations of Gotama, and his unthink- 
ing, unfeeling, companionless heaven, toa 
general classification of Jesus with Demos- 
thenes, Dante, Descartes, Cicero, Cole- 
ridge and Channing, Boethius, Beethoven, 
and Byron. No wonder that the author 
of such a profane classification should state 
that “it is impossible for any mind fit to 
grapple with such a subject, to credit the 
melodramatic mythology, that on a fixed 
day a trumpet is to sound, clouds of angels 
to fly down and reap the harvest of the 
burning world, Jesus himself to appear in 
omnipotent array and to cause a resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and then sit in person in 
the awful assize, and apportion their doom 
tothe good andthe bad. This is a jarring 
figment of fancy.” 

Perhaps the same writer would pro- 
nounce the record of Jesus’ resurrection 
from his soldier-guarded and strong sepul- 
chre, a jarring figment of fancy, and not 
in tune with his own transcendent reason, 
which is to decide what is proper for the 
Maker of the world, and Governor of the 
universe, to say and do. This exalted um- 
pire, human reason, whose is the prerog- 
ative to settle what may be done in heaven 
above and earth beneath, what was proper 
to be thought before the world was made, 
and what is permitted to be done after the 
world shall end, has made one sublime 
stoop to pronounce its approval of the be- 
atitudes Jesus pronounced for the comfort 
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of the poor, the pitiful and the persecuted, 
but cannot ratify the decision, that the 
same Jesus should raise the dead and set- 
tle the destinies of the race. 

Pity that one gifted with reason, should 
have so little of it as not to see the mad- 
ness of such assumptions. Pity that 
Christian men of the 19th century, should 
be driven for companionship to pagan 
ascetics, who buried their being and con- 
sciousness two thousand years ago in Go- 
tama’s Nirwana! 


Bastern China Mission. 
LETTER FROM Mr. JENKINS. 


A Victory Gained. Ningpo, Nov. 12, 
1868. —I write with quite different feel- 
ings than when I last wrote at length up- 
on Kinghwa.! For eighteen months past, 
the contest between the powers of dark- 
ness and of light has been going on, with 
a gradual yielding up of the strongholds 
to the latter. These have been months of 
much prayer and labor, and great anxiety, 
lest after all, the haters of truth should 
force us to give way, and the glory of vic- 
tory gather round the idolatrous banners 
of the heathen. But God hath wrought 
with us, I believe, and instead of being 
driven away, we have witnessed a public 
and full acknowledgment, on the part of 
the government, of our rights as missiona- 
ries, to dwell, preach, and evangelize the 
people in the district of Kinghwa, and, 
what is more to the point, in the walled 
city itselt, where one vear and a half ago, 
we were forbidden to open our mouths 
publicly in the name of Christ. 


Recapitulation of Events. The reader 
will remember my visit in the spring of 
1867, to the Kinghwa district magistrate, 
to ask of him a proclamation which should 
pledge to the Christians, who were very 
timorous, and to the missionary, the prom- 
ised rights by treaty. My request was 
treated with disdain, followed by a prohi- 
bition to locate within six or eight miles 
of the city. I immediately got the matter 
before the governor of the province, vis- 
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iting the provincial city in person, with a 
communication from our Consul. This 
done, I returned to Kinghwa to await the 
appearance of the proclamation. After 
three months of anxious waiting, | felt 
obliged to return to my family. 

Prompt with the return of fall weather, 
I was again at my post, this time with a 
copy of a proclamation issued at Ningpo, 
made up solely of abstracts from the vari- 
ous treaties made with China, touching 
the propagation of Christianity, &c. Again 
ciling upon the district magistrate, he of 
his own free will referred to my visit dur- 
ing the spring of the year, saying he had 
received a communication from his supe- 
rior relating to my complaint to our Con- 
sul, and in consequence, he would take 
back all his prohibitions, and promised in- 
stead, full freedom to preach and labor 
within and without the city, as I might 
think best, and full protection in the ex- 
ercise of my rights as a citizen of a foreign 
land. 

Here was cause for thanksgiving. But 
the people were not present to hear these 
fair words, and the magistrate refused to 
inform them publicly over his own seal, 
and positively declined to post the procla- 
mation. Matters had come to that pass, 
where promises spoken in the magistrate’s 
office, and to a foreigner, would avail 
nothing. The people demanded the mag- 
istrate’s seal of office to what had been 
seemingly so willingly granted. ‘This was 
denied them. I was thus again rendered 
helpless; for the people ever would cry, 
“ Get the magistrate to issue a proclama- 
tion, and we will aid you.” Finally, after 
two months’ fruitless effort to secure a 
footing, I very reluctantly returned 
home. 

The spring of the present year, 1868, 
found me on the field. But now the cause 
was in a deplorable state. One man had 
actually been beaten; my own landlord 
had been threatened. Those who were 
our friends and helpers, both within and 
without the church, had deserted their 
posts. The people once willing to assist, 
now not only stood aloof, but refused to 
be known as favoring me. It was a dark 
day. Knowing the true state of affairs, I 
entered the city more with the feelings of 
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a culprit than of one who had honestly 
and cautiously labored to bring about the 
greatest good in an enemy’s country, by 
the least possible demonstration. But 
here was work to be done. The lost cause 
must be regained. Our friends must be 
sought out. One by one they came back, 
The assistant who had fled through fear, 
must be induced to return. He too, trem. 
blingly and in doubt, takes up his duties 
again. We needed men as go-betweens 
in securing property. Here was a lock; 
none would come forward, but one or two 
ghastly opium smokers, who withdrew as 
soon as it was understood that negotiations 
could not be allowed, where the parties 
were not informed of the real person de- 
siring to rent or otherwise. Much was 
gained back, yet much more remained to 
be done. In our extremities we all felt it 
was useless to spend more time house 
hunting, till the proclamation so much 
desired should appear. 

The day was set for my departure. 
That day I was detained by some una- 
voidable circumstance, and for what rea- 
son? To see the proclamation posted 
during the afternoon in front of the city 
magistrate’s office. So it had been order- 
ed. It was a happy hour; we felt for the 
moment that we had conquered. But bit- 
ter disappointment followed. The procla- 
mation was a sham. However, I tarried 
another week, but only could secure a 
house for an assistant and an opening for 
aschool. The sham paper aided us to this, 
but it was powerless to help us further. 


Proclamation Issued. Thus matters 
stood when I again sought the bosom of 
my family, after an absence of two months. 
What course should I now pursue? I had 
asked for the proclamation. It had been 
published, but defiantly. Though highly 
gratifying to the dominant literary class, 
who thought they saw in it our defeat, the 
masses regarded their magistrate who 
issued it, with contempt for the low part 
he was playing. Understanding the an- 
imus of the man, and feeling too keenly the 
reproach which was thus being cast up- 
on us, and realizing how disastrous to 
mission work in that district, (and the 
influence would spread far and wide,) the 
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giving up of the case at this juncture 
would be, I determined to make a state- 
ment of the facts to our Consul. This | 
did early in May last ; and we cannot be 
too thankful that we have for this province 
such a Consul as the Rev. E. C. Lord, 
whose heart and hands are open to all the 
legitimate complaints of the American 
missionary fraternity. The case was duly 
got before the provincial officers, and in 
due time the proclamation appeared in 
Kinghwa for the second time, but now 
perfect in all its details, and issued too 
by the wily magistrate who had proved 
so troublesome. This man was shortly 
thereafter deposed, and at my present 
writing was among the hills, awaiting the 
pleasure of his superior. 

The news of this good success reached 
me in mid-summer, when it was not re- 
garded sate tomake a journey to Kinghwa. 
As soon as practicable however, I was 
with the friends, to rejoice together with 
them in the hopeful prospect of fully oc- 
cupying the field, for which we had so 
long contended. We had gained a sub- 
stantial victory. The result was in no 
respect doubtful, but every way tangible, 
written in lines so plain and often repeat- 
ed throughout the city and its suburbs, 
that he who would, from far and near, 
might read for himself. 


How the Proclamation was received. The 
appearance of the proclamation caused 
for a time, considerable stir. The rabble 
at night wrote with bits of charcoal obnox- 
ious characters upon the wayside walls, 
or traced unseemly caricatures of what 
they supposed to be the Saviour whom 
we preach. The most noticeable of these, 
and the most expressive of contempt and 
vulgarity, was that of a turtle with the 
two characters Yae-soo, Jesus, written up- 
on its back. Some of the proclamations 
were also written upon and otherwise de- 
faced. A few of those thus rendered 
unsightly were replaced by the city mag- 
istrate, who also put a stop to these fool- 
ish pastimes by issuing prohibitory com- 
mands, with severe penalties attached, so 
that at my arrival at Kinghwa, the peo- 
ple showed no signs of opposition. 

Aside from these exhibitions, the post- 


ing of the proclamation was like pouring 
oil upon the turbulent waters. It became 
comparatively easy to find helpers, though 
not so easy to secure chapels and dwelling 
locations, for these were scarce, and not a 
few of those, though freely offered to na- 
tives, were denied the barbarian. The 
loss of a good location, was one of the 
inevitable results of the long siege we had 
to keep up, to get possession of the strong- 
hold. 


Effect of the Proclamation. The contest 
without did not put a check to the wheels 
of progress within. While we were con- 
tending for principles, business and an 
influx of population were filling up the 
waste places, and creating new demands. 
But we have lost nothing. The district 
and city magistrates, have been obliged to 
yield, and now wear shamed faces. The 
people have learned something of the 
justice of foreign law, while in all that 
has transpired, nothing, at least, so I trust, 
on my part, has been done to arouse the 
fears of the masses, or cause them to sus- 
pect intrigue. I went among them with 
clean hands, asking publicly, in my own 
right, for a place to dwell, and for a loca- 
tion where the gospel should be statedly 
preached. These could have been secured 
in the name of a native, by suppressing 
that of the foreigner. That course had 
been tried elsewhere, but failed of its end, 
to say nothing of the moral of the trans- 
action. In thus making known my wants, 
I brought upon myself the prohibitions of 
the district magistrate ; but these a liitle 
energy in the right direction, removed in 
a full confession. I stood up boldly for 
the broadest views of honest dealing with 
the people, and plead in evidence the 
purity of the gospel. This brought me 
face to face again with the magistrate, and 
ended in the pacific papers which we have 
just seen posted in the streets and upon 
the gates of the city of Kinghwa. 


Place to Rear the Gospel Standard. 
What then has been accomplished ? True, 
I have not as yet secured a dwelling-place, 
but that will come by and by. I have, how- 
ever, some tangible show of the labors of 
these eighteen months in the shape of a 
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“ purchased possession,” upon the most de- 
sirable street in Kinghwa, aside from the 
advantages enumerated above, and which 
to my mind are big with promise. This 
piece of property, so well adapted to our 
wants, could not have been secured at an 
earlier date. Now it comes into our 
hands with the fullest understanding on 
the part of all parties concerned, and 
was a matter of talk on the street before 
it passed over to me. It can at present 
be used for chapel and school purposes, and 
affords a good home for the assistant and 
his family, who I suppose are in possession 
of it. Here we set up the standard beneath 
“our own vine,” and who shall silence the 
voice of the preacher, or stem the current 
of truth as it flows steadily on from this 
little beginning? Here we have set the 
battle, and the captain of the hosts is the 
Lord God Almighty; and it is set too, 
right in the midst of the enemy, in more 
senses than one. There are not only the 
spiritual foes of darkness, whose name is 
legion, but our unpretending camp is 
flanked by the dwellings of the material 
gods, which are just now being taken from 
the dust, where they were dashed by the 
spoiler’s rude hand, and put in their 
places, some with benign, others with im- 
placable countenances, and all holding in 
their grasp the soul of the people, with a 
firmness which it were not possible for an 
earthly potentate to do. 


Spiritual Labors. But have we no other 
results of which to write, and over which 
we may rejoice with a holier purpose ? 
Yes. As full of strife as these past eight- 
een months have been, while seeking the 
mastery over our physical foes, we have 
put forth every energy for the enlighten- 
ment and salvation of the heathen by 
whom we were surrounded, and many of 
whom came to hear of the new doctrine, 
and ascertain for themselves what all this 
stir was about. We have given away to 
able readers some hundreds of New 
Testaments, many of them to men coming 
to us from far remote places, and hundreds 
of simple tracts. All classes have heard 
of Jesus. Some have appeared interested. 
In the city of Kinghwa three or four are 
more than interested ; they are inquirers, 
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almost believers. I am fully persuaded 
the work will now move on, and what may 
seem to be overdrawn or prophetic in this 
letter, will be found to be a blessed real. 
ity. We only need the proper men to aid 
us, and abundant means to furnish imple. 
ments for fully upturning and tilling the 
soil. There is plenty of irrigation. The 
great Fountain is with us, but we need 
appliances for giving to every one a 
draught of the healing waters. Will the 
Executive Commitiee send funds for a 
chapel in Kinghwa? For although the 
present one can be used, it is altogether 
too small and humble to represent the 
interests of the great Baptist Church in 
China. Brethren, I look to you for a few 
hundred dollars. Let my plea go up to 
the churches. Bid them come to our 
help, even to the help of the Lord. 


BURMAH. 
HPRission to the Shans. 


LEeTreR FroM Mr. CusHIna. 


Hope for a Young Shan. Toungoo, 
Dec. 7, 1868.— I have my heart cheered 
by the continued promise of a young 


Shan. He has been much changed for 
the last three months, is interested in 
studying the truth, and prays with us. | 
trust that he is a Christian. Ile wants to 
study the Scriptures so as to preach the 
great salvation, and I instruct him daily, 
together with another man. Perhaps God 
in His great goodness is raising me up a 
helper. God gives us the necessary bless- 
ings, as He sees we need. 


Mission to Assam. 


LetTeR FROM Mr. STopparp. 


The Touring Season — Schools. Camp 
Jagighopa, eight miles below and opposite 
Gowalpara, Nov. 10, 1868.— We com- 
menced our travelling the first week in 
November, and anticipate a long season 
for village work. O for a baptism of the 
Holy Spirit, for the continual presence of 
the Divine favor, for the pillar of fire by 
night and the cloud by day. 
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We are on the north bank of the river 


now for a few days. Have not met many. 
Garos yet, though I hear quite a number 
have settled on this side of the river. The 
sun is too hot and the swamps too large to 
venture back near the hills till near the 
close of the month. It seems that this 
place was the head of this district when first 
taken possession of by the English, more 
than a hundred years ago; long time before 
Assam proper was conquered by them. 
We find the remains of three brick tombs; 
but the marble slabs have been removed 
by ruthless hands, and we get no clue to 
names or dates. 

I find two schools here, — one support- 
ed by government and composed of Hin- 
du lads. Here we preached Christ and 
distributed books and tracts in the Ben- 
gali, The other school is for Mussulman 
boys and girls, where they study only Ar- 
abic so as to be able to read the Koran. 
Here also we made known Christ and 
gave away some Bengali tracts. We 
found many eager for books ; and as this 
appears to be the first visit of a mission- 
ary, many of the books may be read. 


A Shrine of Idolatry Declining. We 
also visited a famous religious shrine, 
The old Brahmin and his two grown sons 
are alone left to speak of its past great- 
ness, and of the present impiety of the 
masses in not coming up as formerly to 
offer, and worship the great Dudhnath, 
the only Supreme Ruler of the universe, 
ashe termed him. A large house with 
grass roof and about thirty feet square, 
has been built over Dudhnath. This 
image is in appearance a huge rock, ten 
by six at the base, and ten by two feet at 
the apex, wedge-like, with little end up, 
and about four feet out of ground. A 
wonderfully horrid face has been cut on 
the flat surface. This is said to be only 
the head of the idol, which came up here 
in one night as an evidence of divinity ; 
also to the , resent time this idol god, at set 
periods, runs his head up and draws it 
back like a turtle in its shell, and yet with 
all these marks of divinity the old priest 
is astonished that his worshippers are be- 
coming every year less ! 

Dudhnath being the head of all things, 
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and his wife's head being here also, we 
expressed our surprise that there should 
be so many other gods and goddesses all 
over India. Upon which the old Brah- 
min gave us light in a long and eloquent 
speech, saying : “ Here are the heads of the 
great god and goddess of the universe, that 
is, this is the tangible image or incarnation 
of the great First Cause. Their wonder- 
ful bodies fill the earth, and various man- 
ifestations of different parts of these bodies 
are made in other places. Hence we 
have millions of gods and goddesses by as 
many different names ; but only one god, 
only one Dudhnath, only one head for the 
millions of idols of India.” Thus did the 
old man talk, with all the fervor of one 
fully in the belief of what he spoke. 


Beggars’ Caves. Here is also the hill 
of Jagighopa, whence the name of the 
place. “ Jagi,” beggar or religious men- 
dicant, “ ghopa,” cave, “ Beggars’ Caves.” 
We visited several of these caves. They 
are dug into the solid rock, of different 
sizes, so as to accommodate from four to 
fifty men each. One cave has a door of 
stone, and firmly bolted with iron. No 
one has entered this for ages past. An 
English gentleman once tried to force it 
open, by hitching his powerful elephant to 
the door, but could effect nothing. This 
cave is said to be very large and to con- 
tain valuable treasure, and that very 
likely some of the sacred order of beggars 
still live within. 

These are among the many wonderful 
sayings of the priest of this old shrine. 
But everywhere there are signs of decay. 
The numerous caves are deserted, only 
now and then a wandering mendicant is 
seen. The shrine and all about it are in a 
dilapidated state. The old Brahmin spoke 
in high praise of the English rule, but he 
expressed great surprise that with the in- 
creased prosperity of the people, they 
should thus neglect the temples and most 
sacred shrines. He prophesied that 
Dudhnath would ere long “ shake terribly 
the earth.” Possibly he had in mind the 
frequent “earth shocks” of this vicinity, 
of which some lately have been more 
severe than usual. 

And indeed, the great God is shaking 
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and will continue to shake the earth 
more and more, until the inhabitants 
thereof cease their abominable idolatry 
and worship Him as supreme. 


A Mighty Change. These priests took 
and read our books with apparent zest, 
and said they should take hold of the 
truth wherever found. They lent me 
their “ Ramayon ” to read in the Bengali. 

I speak of these things, as wide devia- 
tions from former customs. We have lit- 
tle hope of the conversion of many of these 
old learned Brahmins ; but rejoice in the 
evidences everywhere met with that a 
mighty change is coming over the idol 
worshippers of India. But I turn to the 
rude and simple people of the hills with 
great pleasure, as a people much more 
ready to listen to the ever new, ever 
wonderful story of Christ and the resur- 
rection. 


INDIA. —MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 
PAission to the Teloogoos. 
LETTER FROM Mr. CLOUGH. 


Busy and Prosperous. Ongole, Nov. 
11, 1868.—I thought when I wrote in 
September, that ere this I should write 
again and tell of all the good and wonder- 
ful works of God at Dondolaroo and in 
that vicinity. But every day has brought 
its own work, its own troubles and bless- 
ings, and even now I fancy that I shall 
have to pass by Dondolaroo, and write 
about blessings and events of a later date. 
If I have not written, it has not been be- 
cause I have had nothing to write. I have 
had plenty of work and many proofs that 
the Holy Spirit is working with us and 
leading men to Jesus, 


Baptisms — An Aged Pilgrim. — On 
the 2d of November, I baptized seven, — 
four men and three women. They live in 
villages mentioned in my last letter, that 
is, Roodravarum and Sundrapond. One 
of the seven was an old woman, seventy 
years old and almost blind. On the Sat- 
urday evening previous to the baptism, 
she came hobbling to the mission house 
or the third time for baptism, from her 
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village ten miles distant. On her back 
was her food for the Sabbath, and with a 
bamboo stick in her hand on which she 
leaned, with sandals on her feet and fol- 
lowing a little way behind one or two 
Christian women who acted as guides, and 
who occasionally led the old woman, — 
the picture brought to mind the dialogue 
in “ Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress,” be- 
tween poor Christian and Mr. Good-will, 
when at the gate — the wicket gate — on 
the way to Mount Zion. 

On Sabbath afternoon the old pilgrim 
walked two and a half miles to the tank, 
was baptized, walked back to the chapel, 
partook of the Lord’s Supper, and on 
Monday morning at an eariy hour started 
for her village rejoicing. 

It does us good to see such old sinners 
receiving the Saviour, and to welcome 
them as fellow travellers and to guide them 
on their way to Mount Zion. 

We all are not only pilgrims, but I 
begin to feel that I am travelling at a rap- 
id rate. Four years ago to-day, (it seems 
only half so long,) we bade our friends, 
relatives and poor mothers, good-bye, and 
set out by way of Burlington for Boston 
and India. Four eventful years to us! 
How full of blessings ! 


PRission to Sweden. 
LETTER FROM Mr. TRUVE. 


The Work at Gottenburg. Gottenburg, 
Jan. 1869.— Since I wrote last the meet- 
ings have continued as usual, with the ex- 
ception of preaching in the open air. I 
have been hindered from this on account 
of the cold and stormy weather. 

Thé meetings in the city, in the “ Bap- 
tist hall,” are generally well attended. 
Sunday evenings several have been 
obliged to stand because there were not 
enough seats, so full has it been, and a 


great interest has been manifested among_ 


the hearers. 

These last three months we have had, 
besides the prayer-meetings on Tuesday 
evenings, one immediately after the Sun- 
day evening service, and nearly the whole 
congregation remains. Several have risen 
for prayers, and some have remained after 
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meeting, with whom we have talked and 
raved. Several have been converted, 
come of the lowest and most degraded. 
Last month I had the privilege of re- 
ceiving ten into the church, five by bap- 
tism, four by letter, and one restored. It 
was a happy time for the little Baptist 
church in Gottenburg, and more so for 
me, especially as that was the first com- 
munion after entering upon my duty as 
amissionary, and also as their pastor. 


Interesting Cases. One of those I bap- 
tized was a young man, who had formerly 
been mate on board a sailing vessel, and 
had not been at his home in Gottenburg 
since he was fourteen years old, but had 
followed the sea. When he first came 
home, he was informed by his father that 
on the same street on which he lived, the 
Baptists held their meetings. 

His father accompanied him to our 
place of worship, and he has attended 
there ever since. It was very interesting 
tohear him relate his experience. He is 
earnest, and I hope will do much good. I 
think he will work as a colporteur among 
the sailors on board the many vessels in 
this port. He has already commenced, 
and his words are, ‘I will do as much good 
as I can for my poor ignorant country- 
men.” We rejoice greatly for every soul 
that is brought to Jesus. To me it seems 
agreater wonder when one becomes a true 
Christian here, than if twenty came to the 
truth in America. 

In one family, I hope God has convert- 
ed the wife. She came to me one even- 
ing, looking like a miserable, dirty rag. 
She had heard me preach the evening be- 
fore, and now came crying, asking me to 
pray for her. Her husband was a drunk- 
ard, her son a prodigal, one daughter a 
fallen woman, and she had one child left, 
agirl nine years of age, whom she wished 
to save. When she came home she was 
met with curses from her drunken hus- 
band, and, surrounded by poverty and 
vice, nothing encouraged her to seek her 
soul’s salvation. 

She braved everything, and has been 
present at almost every meeting, taken her 
son with her, and even her fallen daugh- 
ter, who is at present sick, and promised 
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when I saw her last, that if God would 
spare her, she would lead another and bet- 
ter life. Besides their vices and poverty, 
and opposition from their relatives, they 
have the false hope of having once been 
Christians, which hinders them from believ- 
ing the word of God. 

One of the most learned doctors of divin- 
ity in Sweden a few days since, said in a 
sermon, “ Remember that you have once 
become children of God through baptism, 
and if you have fallen, return to your 
water.” The priests and pious within the 
state church would rather see these peo- 
ple live and die in their sins, than see them 
come to our church and be saved. I many 
times feel discouraged, and ery out, “ Lord, 
what shall I do to lift this people from their 
present condition ? ” 


Need of a Chapelin Gottenburg. What 
we at present most need is a chapel, where 
we can invite the people to come and 
hear the gospel, which is “ the power of 
God to salvation for every one that be- 
lieveth.”. We cannot expect that the 
many who wish to hear will go to a private 
house; besides that is too small for the 
present, and I hope will soon be more so, 
if God gives grace and answers to our 
prayers. 

In this city are some who can aid with 
means in building a chapel, and we look 
to America for help. I have thought my- 
self of going there to beg money. But 
why should I spend the time for that, when 
there is so much to do here? With the 
sum of ten or twelve thousand dollars we 
would be able to build a chapel, and how 
little is this for the Christians in America ? 
Where is the heart that feels for us ? 
Where is the hand that is open for the 
Swedes, among whom God has done so 
much with so little means, and so few men 
during the last years ? 

In order to baptize those who have been 
converted, I have been obliged to go in 
the night time to the river Goth, on the 
outskirts of the city. If we had a chapel 
with a baptistry in it, it would be the 
means of breaking down the prejudice of 
the people, and help them to see the Bap- 
tists in their true light. 

I have very much to do besides preach-.- 
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ing and attending prayer-meetings. I often 
visit the sick and poor, and have often 
calls from different parts of the country to 
go and preach, which I have not had time 


to do lately. 


We have a Sabbath-school numbering 
seventy, and the children are very willing 
to attend. 

I have preached, during the last three 
months, thirty-six times and held twenty- 
four prayer-meetings. 


Piission to 
LETTER FROM Mr. CRETIN. 


Reception and Labors at Lyons. Lyons, 
Dec. 16, 1868. — On coming to this place 
we encountered difficulties enough to dis- 
courage us. At the first meeting there 
were present only the family of the broth- 
er who lends us his rooms, my own family 
and one other person. In the afternoon 
we numbered twelve besides children. 

The President of the Young Men's 
Christian Association is a Baptist and an 
assiduous attendant at our meetings. He 
is ready to help us, but declines at present 
to join us. 

I made acquaintance, at the hotel where 
we first stopped, with the superintendent 
of colportage in the service of a Society 
in Geneva ; also with an evangelist who 
holds Baptist views except on the com- 
munion question. I was welcomed at the 
Rooms of the Association. The superinten- 
dent inquired of me about Baptist views, 
especially touching immersion. When I 
answered him, he replied that he had not 
studied the subject. I offered him my 


tracts on baptism, which he at first refused, 


‘but afterwards accepted. 

I also became acquainted at the hotel 
with a young pastor, who said —“ I have 
received your tracts.” “ Well,” I said, 
“have you read them?” A sarcastic 
smile was his only reply. At dinner, be- 
ing near me, he again spoke of baptism, 
raising objections to immersion. I asked 
him, “ Did not the Lord know what He 
required ?” He looked much embarrassed 
After this he asked, “ Have you read M. 
Wolf's book, and what do you think of 
it?” Ireplied, “ Have you read my ref- 


utation of it?” When he said “No,” | 
added, “ I will send it to you, and then 
you will know what I think.” After this 
conversation he was serious and amiable, 

I called upon some of the pastors of the 
town and found them courteous and friend. 
ly. 
The second Lord’s day, the meeting was 
better attended. The people seem happy 
to have a pastor. They desire to walk 
steadfastly in the right way, and say, « If 
we only had a chapel, we should soon have 
hearers.” 


State of Things at St. Etienne. The third 
Sabbath I spent at St. Etienne. The 
snow was deep and the trains had stopped. 
Hence our friends in the country were 
not able to come to town, and the meet- 
ings were small. The brethren were glad 
to see a pastor near at hand who will 
preach to them regularly. They led me 
to hope that many formerly connected 
with the Baptists will return, when they 
hear that I am to be with them once a 
month, 

The attendance at our meetings increas- 
es, as well as the places where I visit. 
God is encouraging me, as if He would 
show me that difficulties must be accepted 
in faith if we would conquer them. I visit 
the hospital every week, trying to lead 
the sick to the knowledge of the Sav- 
iour, 


Sabbath-school at Lyons. Ihave now 
been a month in Lyons; and notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties of my situation, and my 
own imperfections and feebleness, some 
good seems to have resulted. 1 am wel- 
comed in private families. The Young 
Men wish me to give them a part of my 
time, and have proposed to my daughter 
and myself to aid them in commencing at 
their Rooms a Sabbath-school for the poor 
children of that part of the town, to teach 
them reading, singing, and especially the 
knowledge of the Saviour. Three Sab- 
baths since we began with three children; 
now we have twelve. 

Last Sabbath at St. Etienne we had an 
assembly of thirty or thirty-five persons. 
I saw several ormer members of the 
church, who promised to return. But 
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there, as at Lyons, we are sadly in need 
ofachapel. Some friends in the environs 
labor earnestly at the work of evangeliza- 
tion in their own villages. ‘The members 
of this little church are anxious to renew 
their efforts and walk uprightly before 
God andmen. Some of the members are 
full of life and zeal. 


The Clouds Vanishing. My last meet- 
ing at Lyons numbered upwards of forty, 
some of whom could not find a seat. The 
Lord seems to scatter a little the clouds 
that have darkened our horizon. The 
work spreads, and soon I shall be unable 
to meet its demands. I have yet to visit 
some former Baptists at Villefranche, and 
in the vicinity of Lyons and St, Etienne. 


Statistics. We have at St. Etienne 19 
members. We hope others will be added 
soon. In Lyons we have only ten com- 
municants. Some, not yet reunited with 
us, will join us when we have a chapel. 
Some live at adistance. Will our breth- 
ren in America do their best to help us, 
and above all, ask success of Him who only 
gives it ? 


Letrer Mr. LEMAIRE. 


An Onward Work. St. Sauveur, Jan. 
11, 1869. — Our work at St. Sauveur still 
causes me joy, though I often weep on ac- 
count of the persecutions which our new 
converts are called to suffer. These dear 
friends could not hold out, if it were not 
for the strength of God, who works through 
the weakness of his children. 

Our Sabbath evening prayer-meetings 
still produce good results. Recently a 
woman, an enemy of the truth, was pres- 
ent at one of these. Returning home, she 
said with tears, “O how the prayer of 
—— moved me. The truth must be with 
these people.” In a brush manufactory, 
where one of our sisters sometimes labors, 
some are well disposed. Some days when 
the overseer is absent, a woman takes a 
New Testament and reads several chap- 
ters. (The workmen work by the piece, 
and not by the day.) When they see the 
overseer returning, they quickly hide the 
sacred volume. But the overseer’s wife 
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exclaims, “ What a shame, to hide the 
gospel! If it were a song-book, we should 
‘eave itin sight.” The overseer forbids our 
sister to talk of the gospel ; for the rela- 
tives of some of the laborers have threat- 
ened to take them away, lest they should 
become Protestants. But the Lord will 
work, in spite of His adversaries. 

The sister-in-law of the priest (her hus- 
band is not living) has also attended our 
worship for some weeks. She said to one 
of our sisters, a relative of hers, “I do not 
know what has happened to me. I feel 
drawn to the meetings.” Her mother 
also came yesterday to our prayer-meet- 
ing. 

Several, we hope, have become children 
of God, and some manifest a desire soon 
to join the church. May God grant us 
another harvest this year. 


Letrer From Mr. Capor. 


Conversion of a Lady. Chauny, Jan. 
25, 1869. — Last year a lady of Chauny 
belonging to a family wealthy, numerous 
and influential, was converted during a 
period of sickness. In spite of the efforts of 
the priests whose services she declined, and 
notwithstanding the anathemas of some 
of her relatives, she continued steadfast, 
saying, “ God has opened my eyes and un- 
stopped my ears; He has changed my 
heart and pardoned my sins.” She was a 
very intelligent person’ and remarkably 
frank and affable, so that most who heard 
her wept when they heard her speak of 
her faith in Christ and of the goodness of 
God. She bore an admirable testimony 
to the gospel, and I have confidence that 
her words have not been all lost. Her 
mother from that time came to pray with 
us, and we believe that some who do not 
come, have an arrow from the quiver of 
the Almighty planted in their hearts. She 
died without having been able to come to 
the chapel. 

As she desired to be buried by us, the 
event gave us an opportunity to preach 
the gospel to people of considerable posi- 
tion socially, who have since taken up in 
our defense, or who have dissipated by 
their testimony the false idea touching our 
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faith, cherished by others who have never 
heard us. 


Conversion of a Polish Nobleman. 
Chauny, Jan. 25.— A Pole has recently 
come amongst us, of whose Christian char- 
acter we have a good opinion. His life 
has been so eventful that I believe the 
readers of the Magazine will be inter- 
ested in its outline. He promises to be 
very useful to us in disseminating Divine 
truth. 

He is the youngest son of a Polish bar- 
on, who was killed in the last insurrection. 
The name of our friend is Louis Soldinski 
(or in Polish, Sol-d’Inski), born at Krom- 
low, in Cracovian Poland. His father 
was very rich. His lands, meadows, for- 
ests, etc., extended over a domain twenty- 
eight leagues in circumference. In this 
vast extent, there were workshops, manu- 
factories, farms, some villages, and one 
small town,—all belonging to Baron 
Sol-d’Inski. This man, unfortunately, 


was the slave of the errors of Roman Cath- 
olicism, entirely devoted to the priests, 
whose prestige was and still is so great in 


Poland. 


Early Education. From early child- 
hood, young Sol-d’Inski was, through a 
little Protestant girl, partially instructed 
in the way of the Lord. He knew almost 
nothing ; but that which he had learned 
from this little girl was developed in his 
heart by the Spirit of God. The intelli- 
gence of young Sol-d’Inski was beyond 
his age. The lamp of the truth which 
enlightened him, turned him from Catho- 
licism. 

When the Baron discovered the relig- 
ious dispositions of his son, he determined 
to compel him to banish them, and used 
the strongest means to bring him back to 
his former idols. First, he beat him 
severely. Later, he placed himin a Fran- 
ciscan monastery, etc., but nothing would 
do. One day the Archbishop himself 
came to try to convince the young man ; 
but what he said, served only to confirm 
him in his own convictions. Seeing the 
inquisitive disposition of the youth in scru- 
tinizing the teaching of the Romish church, 
the Archbishop advised his father not to 
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let his education go any further; « for,” 
said he, “if you educate him further, he 
will one day overturn the religion of Po. 
land.” 

The young Sol-d’Inski was, however, 
at this time, far from being converted, 
He was but little advanced in the knowl. 
edge of the truth. Desiring to acquaint 
himself with certainty on matters relating 
to Jesus, and knowing that it was by the 
Jews that he was put to death, he went 
one evening and saw the Rabbi of Krom- 
low and asked him why and how it was 
that Jesus was crucified. The Rabbi was 
a simple man, knowing only Hebrew and 
the laws in use as taught in the Talmud, 
Targums, etc., but strange to say, this man 
was almost a Christian in the views he had 
of Jesus, considering him as the Messiah, 
though he feared to acknowledge it openly, 
because of the sacrifice which he would 
have to make. After having heard the 
Rabbi, the youth wished to learn to read 
and speak Hebrew. This was opposed; 
but our friend insisted upon it, saying, “ If 
you refuse to teach me to read in your 
book, I shall tell my father what you say, 
and he will compel you to leave.” 

There was at the time a severe law 
against a Jew endeavoring to make pros- 
elytes, and above all if tried on the son of 
anobleman. But the young Sol-d’Inski, 
who had in his father’s house, as had his 
brothers and sister, separate apartments 
and domestics, was able to go out in the 
evening without any notice being taken of 
it. Availing himself of this facility, he 
visited the Rabbi at his house. In a little 
time he learned Hebrew, and read and 
spoke it as though it were his mother 
tongue. Unfortunately, there was little 
else he was then learning besides, his 
father scrupulously following the advice 
of the Archbishop. He was not sent to any 
of the great schools as were the other 
children, nor was he taught more than 
though he had been one of the domestics. 


Physical Habits. Our friend grew, and, 
like Esau, became a cunning hunter, a 
man of the field, skillful in the use of arms. 
He employed himself in directing the la- 
bors of the workmen, overlooking the 
guards of the forests, etc. He grew up 
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robust, and became an excellent horseman; 
but as his father had not secured him the 
instruction which had been supplied to the 
other children, later he suffered from the 
rudeness of his manners, and he was never 
present in the society of gentlemen invited 
to the house ; and poor young Sol-d’Inski 
was scarcely more habituated to good so- 
ciety than one of the chief workmen, 
whose companions were his fellow work- 
men, or the keepers of the forests. 


Literary Attainments. Nevertheless as 
his mind was ever active, he developed it 
in gaining a thorough knowledge of the 
Law of Moses, and in acquiring many 
languages and dialects of which he learned 
everything, good and bad, right and left. 
He speaks twelve languages and dialects 
distinct from each other; among others, 
Russian, Swedish, Danish, German, Eng- 
lish, French, Hungarian, Hebrew, his own 
language of course, and others besides. 


The Insurrection. He was twenty-three 
years of age when the last insurrection 
broke out. It is well known what occa- 
sioned it. The Russian government en- 
deavored to introduce the Greek religion 
intoPoland. The Pope and al the dig- 
nitaries of the Romish church became 
afraid, and tried through agents of the 
Propaganda to excite a general revolt. 
All who had some religious convictions, 
as the father of our friend, entered ar- 
dently into the cause, and offered to 
the Pope their swords and their money 
too, in the full confidence that ‘“ Matka 
Boska,” the mother of God, would give 
them the victory. The young Sol-d’Inski, 
having witnessed all the doings of the 
priests in the enterprise, was not disposed, 
as you may well believe, to join with the 
insurgents in the campaign, especially, as 
he had regard to his religious sentiments. 

It often happened that those who re- 
fused to take part in the insurrection, were 
hanged by the others without mercy ; and 
he had been thought ill of by his brothers, 
who in their domestic circle had treated 
him with contumely and despite, because 
of his religious views. On one occasion 
this had been carried so far as to seek 
his death ; and orders, accompanied by 
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promises, had been given to beat him cru- 
elly, or even to kill him. Our friend 
feared that this would be his treatment, if 
he now refused to accompany his father’s 
troop. In truth, more value was set by 
the father on the carabine of his youngest 
son than of twenty of the others, who 
were, in some degree, compelled to follow 
him. 


Made Captain. In this way he enter- 
ed into the insurrection in spite of him- 
self. As the son of a Baron, and be- 
ing very expert in the use of arms, 
he was made Captain. They had the 
advantage in several of the encounters 
with the Russians. The campaign lasted 
long ; repeated losses made the most 
courageous despair of success. In their last 
affray, they numbered 2,460 in the morn- 
ing; in the evening only 32 had escaped. 
Deceived by a spy, Baron Sol-d’Inski, who 
commanded, believed that he was opposed 
by 2,000 Russians only, whereas there were 
14,000. By half of these he was attacked 
in front, and by the other half in flank. 
It was here that the father of our friend 
was mortally wounded. Seeing all around 
him falling, he had called his son to give 
him instructions to take his men over to 
the right. As the latter, in listening to 
his father, made a movement to execute 
the order, in which he had to turn round, 
he was struck by a splinter or piece from 
a small bomb, just below the side of his 
coat of mail, carrying away a small piece 
of the flesh, the same blow also striking 
his father. He fell bathed in blood, yield- 
ing his last sigh in about eight or ten 
minutes in the arms of his son, after having 
given him all the money and valuables he 
had with him, and a ring containing a large 
diamond which he had on his finger. 


Wounded in Battle. After continuing 
the fight some time longer, our friend, who 
was losing his blood without knowing it, 
not having noticed that he himself was 
wounded when his father fell, became 
exhausted and fell insensible on the field 
of battle. He had also been struck by 
some projectile in the knee. It occasioned 
him great pain, but it was not followed by 
grave consequences. While he lay in this 
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fainting state, the Russians came up in 
mass, overpowered such of the Poles as 
remained, and completed their work on 
the wounded. 

Happily they did not discover Captain 
Sol-d’Inski. During the evening he came 
to himself. He tried to get up, but was 
not able. Subsequently he descried a 
small light, coming from a house in the 
field. It was on his father’s estate. He 
proceeded on his hands in the direction of 
the light, and requested the occupant of 
the cottage, whom he knew, to go and 
seek for a surgeon. He came and gave 
his first care to the young Captain, and 
then aided him, incognito, to Berlin. Then 
he went to the hotel d’Angleterre, having 
the gold which his father had given him 
when dying. 


Goes to various Countries. Our friend 
thought again and again that he should 
soon return to his father’s possessions, so 
that he conducted himself as he had been 
in the habit of doing, that is. as the son of 
a wealthy nobleman. When he discovered 
that his return to Poland was forbidden, 
he had spent nearly all his money, and his 
wound was not yet entirely healed. He 
now resolved to proceed to Sweden, where 
one of his brothers had already taken 
refuge, having entered the Swedish army, 
and was now a Captain. He went; but 
after remaining two years, he found the 
climate too severe, his wound frequently 
occasioned hemorrhage, so that he vomited 
blood. 

A physician advised our friend to go into 
France, where the climate was milder. 
He left therefore, and came to Strasbourg. 
At his father’s, there was a workshop for 
sculpture, where Baron Sol-d’Inski em- 
ployed men in carving saints of every 
name, to satisfy the religious wants of his 
peasants, who in return gave him days’ la- 
bor for a statue of St. Peter, St. Joseph, 
etc. In his moments of leisure the young 
Baron had learned to work with the artists 
of the castle. 


Works as a Sculptor. Arrived at 
Strasbourg he obtained employment as a 
sculptor, and made it his occupation. One 
day, while engaged with others in moving 
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a large statue, through the unskillfulness 
of one of the workmen it fell from the 
rollers in the direction of the wall where 
Sol-d’Inski stood. He had not time to 
avoid it. The blow from the falling statue 
broke hisarm. After the accident he went 
into the hospital, where he remained three 
months. His arm was set, but unfortu- 
nately, from that time it has remained 
paralyzed. 


Becomes a Peddler in Paris. On leav- 
ing the hospital, our friend sold all that he 
had, but presently found himself reduced 
to destitution. He now resolved to pro- 
ceed to Paris, where there were more Poles 
than elsewhere, and where he hoped to 
find more assistance. He had besides, a 
great desire to learn French. He con- 
menced the journey; but having had to 
sell his books, clothes, etc., indeed all that 
he had, what a position was he in, and in 
a strange country, and besides all, unable 
to work because of his arm! In this state 
he met with a poor, humble peddler, who 
compassionated him, and gave him six 
francs’ worth of needles, in order that he 
might sell them and buy others, and so 
gain atrifling sum. But he often sold only 
a few centimes’ worth a day. He did not 
know how to speak, and besides, he was 
very timid. Some, believing him to be a 
thief, drove him from their houses. His 
position was indeed frightful. Had he 
only known the Lord, he would have found 
some encouragement ; but as yet, he was 
not a Christian, though he had been ac- 
cepted as such by a Lutheran chureh in 
Sweden. He had with him however, a 
German New Testament, in which he read 
every day. 


Reduced to Want. At the end of each 
day, if he had not sold anything, ordi- 
narily he had nothing to eat. He sup- 
ported himself as he could upon unripe 
apples which grew by the road-side, and 
occasionally he was compelled to eat raw 
carrots, where they were to be had, and 
in extremity, the growing cabbages. Be- 
sides this, he slept in the fields, at some 
distance from the highway, lest he should 
be taken up by the gens d’armes (police). 
More than a hundred times he had to 
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sleep thus, when he had nothing to eat, in 


the cold and in the rain. He became so 
weak that he could not walk more than 
oneleague a day. On one occasion, when 
there were ten consecutive days of rain, 
he found himself without shoes, and his 
clothes in the most miserable state. This 
he speaks of as the time of his greatest 
suffering. He had never been used to 
walk with naked feet, and the soles of his 
feet were made tender by the water and 
the mud ; the small stones adhered to them; 
the skin was torn; heel and toes alike 
bled. In this sorry plight he could not 
proceed, He asked alms of the peasants, 
especially a pair of old leather or wooden 
shoes. Noone gave him them, for they 
did not understand him, as he was speak- 
ingGerman. For ten days he got on as he 
could. At last he was effectually stopped 
before the evening. He went some dis- 
tance from the road to a stack of hay. 
From thence he called to some passers-by, 
who saw him ; but as he called in German 
they did not come to him. He was hun- 
gry, he was wet, he was cold, his weakness 
was very great; night came and he must 
remain there. The next morning, his feet 
continued to bleed, not being any better ; 
his weakness was greater still, and he was 
compelled to remain as the previous day. 
Alas! throughout that day, not one passed 
the road near which he lay. He picked 
up some herb, to avoid death from hun- 


ger. 


Prayer Answered. Towards evening 
he thought he was going to die of cold and 
sickness. The herb he had been eating 
made him ill. Believing himself near his 
end, he prayed. But with death in view, 
the remembrance of his wickedness and 
sin, and the follies too, in which he spent 
his money at Berlin, came frightfully to 
his memory. However he had known it 
before, he had never felt it as now. Never 
had it appeared to his mind in so black an 
aspect. He trembled with affright at the 
remembrance of his misdoings. He prayed, 
but the hideous spectre of his transgres- 
sions remained before him, This was an- 
guish beyond description. Seeing himself 
near to death, and trembling and afraid, 
he cried, “ My God, I ask no longer for 
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bread, nor shoes, nor shelter, nor friend: 
give me the pardon of my sins! Lord, the 
pardon of my sins, I ask but that.” The 
Lord heard the prayer of poor Sol-d’Inski. 
In the place where he was, near the stack 
of hay, the Lord shed abroad in his heart 
an answer of peace. He {e't that he was 
accepted in the Beloved. He has told us 
what joy he felt when he could believe 
that God was his Father through Jesus 
Christ, and he could trust in Him as a 
child. What happiness did the Lord give 
him that day! In repeating to us histories 
of this kind, tears roll down his cheeks 
as he speaks of his own happiness ; those 
who hear him weep too. 


Physical Relief. The following morn- 
ing he saw coming in the distance a poor 
man with two children. He was a player 
on the Hungarian pipe or horn. Sol- 
d’Inski joned him as he came to the side 
of the road, speak’ng to him and telling 
him some little of his history in the Hun- 
garian language. The poor musician was 
so much touched that he took from his 
waistcoat a morsel of bread and a little 
bottle of wine. Seeing the state of his 
feet, and having an extra pair of sandals, 
he gave him them also; he himself fastened 
them to his feet. In return Sol-d’Inski 
spoke of God to the poor Hungarian. He 
and the two children were affected even 
to tears, while hearing our poor friend 
speaking of Jesus. “ When sandals were 
put on my feet,” he has told us, * I expe- 
rienced such a joy of heart as I should not 
have felt from the largest gift at another 
time. The gift of the whole earth would 
not have made me happier than when I 
received the pair of sandals. In memory 
of this deliverance, Sol-d'Inski has kept 
until now, — and purposes to keep all his 
life, — the bands by which the sandals were 
fastened. He has them here in a little 
bag, and has shown them to us within these 
few days. 


How he became Known. In conclusion 
I will now tell how this poor brother came 
tous. One day he was at the camp of 


Chalons, where we have a brother, a col- 
porteur, M. Noi, a very good Christian and 
an excellent man. 


He was out selling 
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New Testaments to soldiers. Coming to 
the doors of the “ caserne,” he saw a poor 
man who waited until the soldiers ate their 
soup, to receive what remained. This was 
our friend the Baron Ludwig Soi-d’Inski. 
They entered upon conversation about 
the gospel. Our brother Noi, finding a 
Christian in the poor man he had met, 
took him home with him and took charge 
of him for several days. In this way he 
was able to appreciate both what he 
had been and what he was. When the 
time came for Sol-d’Inski to leave, M. 
Noi offered him ten francs ; but Sol-d’- 
Inski, seeing that he was not a rich man 
and that he had children, would not accept 
more than one franc, at the same_ time 
asking him to interest some friend to give 
him employment. 

Our brother Noi came to Chauny some 
time after and spoke to us of him. We 
wished to see him, that we might learn if 
we might employ him here as a colporteur, 
and to stay his suffering and possibly his 
death. 

Our brother Noi wrote him on his re- 
turn. He came, but in what a state! I 
shall never forget his appearance in his 
humble attire, when he arrived at the 
chapel door, Sunday, November Ist, 1868. 
Seeing a stranger whom I did not know, 
wishing to speak to me, I asked what he 
wished to say tome. He answered me in 
broken French, “I am the man about 
whom M. Noi spoke to you.” I was great- 
ly moved at the sight ; but taking him by 
the arm, I said to him encouragingly, 
“« Come, come with me, my friend.” There 
was great need ; for he had scarcely tast- 
ed food for forty hours, and he had had 
little beyond a small morsel of bread on 
the Friday. That day he had nothing. 
Having no money, he was compelled to 
sleep out of doors, or rather to remain 
there, for he was too cold to sleep. The 
day following, he sold only six sous’ 
worth, and rather than spend such another 
night, he chose not to eat atall. He has 
told us since that when he saw our bread, 
it was if he were looking upon a treasure 
offered to him. 

After hearing the recital of his suffer- 
ings, and having questioned him in every 
possible way, so satisfied are we as to his 
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misfortunes and piety, that we have re. 
solved to keep him this winter. We have 
bought him some merchandise. He goes 
from house to house selling his wares and 
the Gospels, Almanacs of Good Counsels, 
ete. 


Testimony to his Character. A week 
last Sunday we received a visit from a 
Polish Christian who lived at Ste. Foy near 
Bordeaux. He is a traveller for a whole- 
sale wine merchant, and comes to see us 
when passing this way. We named what 
we had dene. This fellow countryman of 
Sol-d’Inski knew personally the family of 
our friend on the mother’s side. ‘The fam- 
ily belonged to the third rank in the order 
of Polish nobility. My friend left with 
me twenty francs; touched as he was with 
compassion for his destitution, he was un- 
willing to humble him by giving it to him 
himself. 

Joseph could recount as among the fa- 
vors of God, the afflictions he had suffered; 
so I believe it will be with our friend Sol- 
d'Inski. Being called to the truth and 
its higher ends, I trust the Lord will call 
him some day to preach the gospel in his 
father-land. He is a fervent and faithful 
Christian. Every one of our brethren 
loves him and likes to hear him. We 
baptized him at Christmas. 

I have given a part only of his history; 
the whole would be too long. I have also 
withheld some admirable recitals of events 
in which are shown the wondrous work- 
ing of our Heavenly Father, as the Pre- 
server of our friend. 


PAission to Germany. 


Lerrer FroM Mr. LEHMANN. 


Itinerating in Prussia. Berlin, Jan. 6, 
1869.— Early in May last I left home to 
itinerate among the churches, by appoint- 
ment of our Association. This system has 
resulted in great blessings, as well to the 
churches as to the ministers. _I first visited 
Wittenberg, half way to Hamburg. The 
few brethren here had rented a large hall, 
where I preached to a congregation of 
several hundreds who listened very atten- 
tively. 
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Crossing the Elbe, I spent Lord’s day, 
May 10, at Seehausen. This was formerly 
a distant out-station of the church of Ber- 
lin. It had gradually increased, number- 
ing, at the last census, 110 members. I 
preached twice, after which we had a love- 
feast, at which I stated the object of this 
itinerant preaching by appointment of the 
Association. A collection was made of 
eleven dollars, which, in view of the poverty 
of our members, was more liberal than 
could have been expected. 

The next day I went to Magdeburg, 
where now only twelve members reside. 
Their present preacher works as a carpen- 
ter, but also edifies the brethren, and they 
express great satisfaction in his ministry. 
It would be a blessing, could he be placed 
in circumstances to devote less time to his 
temporal support, and more to the work 
of the Lord. The true gospel is here 
particularly needed. 

Mr. Lehmann next visited Luckenwalde, a 
distant and lonely out-station of the Berlin 
church, where six members reside. Thence he 
proceeded to Torgau, another out-station, where 
he preached to a large number of Christian 
friends, administered the Lord’s Supper and 
held a love-feast. His next point was Leipzig. 


I found the few brethren in Leipzig 
ina very low state. The members hold 
meetings regularly, notwithstanding the 
oppression endured by the Baptists here 
and in all Saxony. I enjoyed much spiritual 
intercourse here in the family of Charles 
Tauchnitz, the celebrated bookseller, who 
is one of our brethren. He is one of the 
most distinguished citizens of the place. 


Preaching in a Theatre. On Lord’s 
day, the 17th, I preached in Halle. The 
curious meeting-place was a long hall, 
which served also as a theatre ; the side 
scenes were still depending. Most of the 
preachers in Halle are said to be now 
evangelical. 


In Altenburg, a Saxon duchy and capital, 
Mr. Lehmann next preached. The room for 
meeting was large and high; the pulpit so 
elevated as to place the preacher “ close to the 
ceiling,” with a lamp, that could not be swung 
round, beaming with dazzling brightness before 
his eyes. The singing was led by a female 
voice “ with the power of ten trumpets, twenty- 
four others only humming an accompaniment.” 
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Persecution yor Christ’s sake. All this 
had to be done secretly; for though the 
brethren enjoy religious liberty in this 
Saxon duchy, only br. Geissler is permit- 
ted to preach here; but no interruption 
took place. 

At the next station I conversed long 
with the brethren and sisters on the dan- 
gers to which we were exposed. Just a 
fortnight previously br. Baumgiirtner had 
preached here and was thrown into prison, 
and the same might be expected again. 
Under such apprehensions we commenced 
the meeting, attended by about thirty 
hearers, almost expecting the police to 
enter. Thus every noise outside seemed 
to threaten disaster. But fortunately we 
worshipped in safety. 

The next morning I proceeded to 
Zwickau, a town of considerable extent, 
with a fine park. In the evening twelve 
came together to worship. I preached 
undisturbed ; but just as I had resumed 
my seat, an official entered, followed 
by two gens d’armes. He first ad- 
dressed politely the master of the house, 
asking him why he had allowed a religious 
meeting to be held in his room, seeing such 
a thing was prohibited. Then he asked 
the names of the persons in the room and 
wrote them in his pocket-book. At last he 
turned to me and asked my name and 
character, and whether I had any docu- 
ment for my legitimation. I showed him 
my passport, which happily I had provided 
when setting out. He placed it in his 
papers notwithstanding my protest, as such 
cards are always to be left in the hands of 
their owners. Then he invited me to fol- 
low him ; but I objected, saying that if he 
intended to arrest me, he should, according 
to Prussian laws, present a written order 
signed by a judge. He replied this was 
not the law in Saxony. Then I followed 
him, quite ready to go’ to prison, some of 
my friends accompanying me. I was led to 
the hall of the guard and kept waiting 
while the chief of police sent for a higher 
officer. My friends remonstrated with 
him, but this only brought abuse upon 
them. I was quite silent, while the gens 
d’armes gazed at me. I observed that the 
chief of police took a lantern and a bunch 
of keys and entered the interior of the 
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building, as it appeared to me to make 
ready my prison. At length the higher 
officer arrived and investigated the matter, 
asking me if I did not know that such 
conventicles were prohibited in Saxony. 
I replied that I had indeed heard of it, but 
also that of late a milder course was pur- 
sued. He denied this, and after several 
remarks said that it was now too late to 
leave the town by any train. But if I 
would promise to preach no more in 
Zwickau, I might spend the night in a 
hotel, provided I would leave the town in 
the earliest train in the morning. As I 
had previously arranged to do this very 
thing, I could easily give him my promise. 
He also permitted me to spend the night 
in the house of one of the friends. Thus 
I was not counted worthy to enjoy a 
prison in Zwickau. 

Leaving Zwickau, I proceeded to Pede- 
ran, where some of our brethren, when they 
first professed Christ, were severely perse- 
.uted, imprisoned and fined. I was con- 
ducted to the house of a brother who had 
suffered most of all for Christ’s sake. The 
joy of the brethren was great to see me 
and to listen to the consolations of the 
gospel which assured them that the hour 
of deliverance will come, and reminding 
them that everywhere we had had to pass 
through tribulations, but had finally seen 
the victory of the King of kings. We 
were obliged to hold our meeting very 
cautiously and to abstain from singing, in 
order to avoid arousing the attention of 
hostile neighbors. But we were not iis. 
turbed, and enjoyed the most sweet fellow- 
ship of the saints. 


Thenext day Mr. Lehmann visited a Christian 
woman, the only Baptist member in Dresden, 
and the day following returned to Berlin. 

June 20, in company with his son, Rev. Joseph 
Lehmann, Mr. Lehmann started for Dirschau, 
300 miles from Berlin, to attend the annual meet- 
ing of the Prussian Association. 


The Prussian Association. The Asso- 
ciation was opened on Monday, forty-two 
brethren, mostly pastors, being present. 
The session lasted two days, and was 
marked by brotherly love and harmony. 
The subjects which occupied our attention 
were, the missionary work in Prussia, 
itinerant preaching, our relation to the 


state, rights of incorporated bodies, the 
recent renewal of the demand of church. 
rates, and questions touching church dis. 
cipline and order. Particular interest 
was manifested in the work of missions, and 
a collection made amounting to 70 Prussian 
dollars. 


The Work in Berlin. Our Sabbath. 
school in Berlin has prospered for a year 
past. The brethren and sisters engaged in 
teaching, about twenty in number, give 
themselves to the work with unabated 
zeal. The number of pupils is constantly 
increasing. The Christmas festival gath- 
ered in about 200 of them, who were 
deeply interested in an exhibition of 
pictures illustrating “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
Several of the number are under deep 
impressions. 

At the beginning of the year 1869, I 
had the joy of baptizing four candidates 
in the presence of a thronged assembly. 

The great want of missionaries is every- 
where obvious, but we have none to send, 
There are also among us several young 
men of promising gifts, who with proper 
instruction would prove useful fellow- 
laborers. 


LETreR FROM Mr. NIEMETZ, MEMEL. 


Baptisms. The Enemy Restrained. A 
remarkable scene occurred in September 
last at Gross Essern, in Kurland. Br. 
Dingsche held a meeting there one day in 
a private house. More than a thousand 
men ass°mbled outside with sticks and 
clubs. At the close of the service a brother 
went out of the house, and was immediately 
surrounded by a mob, shouting at the top 
of their voices, ‘* This is the Rabbin, beat 
him to death.” But another voice inter- 
rupted, “ No, that is not the Rabbin; it is 
only hisassistant.” So they left the brother 
and waited. At last br. Dingsche came 
out with eighteen candidates for baptism, 
upon which the ery was renewed, ‘“ That 
is the Rabbin who baptizes people; beat 
him to death.” Br. Dingsche went on 
boldly, accompanied by a few brethren 
and the candidates, straight through the 
mob to a piece of water an English mile 
distant, where the ordinance was to be ad- 
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ministered. The whole crowd followed. 
The way led by a church, where divine 
service was just ended. The congrega- 
tion, filled with curiosity, joined the armed 
mob. They all gathered around the wa- 
ter, completely filling the space, and here 
the mob again repeatedly raised a frightful 
tumult. When the noise was somewhat 
allayed, br. Dingsche lifted up his voice 
and said, “ Brethren, hear me a moment.” 
It became still and br. Dingsche con- 
tinned, * You know when the people as- 
saulted Paul the apostle, he appealed to 
the Emperor. I do the same. All that 
I am doing here is done with the consent 
of the Emperor.” Then the stillness be- 
came more intense. Br. Dingsche now 
read Heb. 13: 12-14, and then fell upon 
his knees and prayed, invoking the help 
and presence of God, after which he arose 
and proceeded without the least noise or 
molestation to baptize the eighteen candi- 
dates. When all was over, he returned 
back, undisturbed. The men with clubs 
were left standing around the water, like 
so many statues, and stood gazing upon 
one another. Still later they followed, 
that they might witness the close of the 
ceremony; but not a reproachful word 
was spoken. Everything was silent and 
solemn. 

Two days afterwards br. Dingsche bap- 
tized twelve more candidates at the new 
station of Dinsdorf in Kurland, in the open 
air. There were five or six hundred 
spectators, including some of the mob who 


were at Gross Essern. But there was no 
disturbance. 


LETTER FROM A BROTHER IN VIENNA. 


Work of a Colporteur in Austria. A 
brother sends very interesting reports of 
his work as a Bible colporteur in Austria, 
and especially in Hungary, of which he 
is a native. In one place through the 
agency of a bookseller he was condemned 
to pay a fine of two florins for peddling 
from house to house without a license ; but 
the officers embraced the opportunity to 
purchase Bibles for themselves which were 
sent from Vienna, so that notwithstanding 
the hostility manifested, or rather in con- 
sequence of it, fifty copies were sold there. 
The brother has it in his power, besides 
selling Bibles, to distribute a great many 
tracts. He remarks that it is painful to see 
how the people live and die without the 
gospel. One man remarked when a Bible 
was offered him, that he had already 
bought the “ Legends of the Saints,” for 
five florins ; but after an hour’s conversa- 
tion he also bought a Bible. No express 
permission of the meetings is guaranteed 
by the law ; but the government are not 
opposed to any assemblies, provided they 
do not propagate principles dangerous to 
the interests of the state. The clergy 
keep silence. The law, making assemblies 
outside of the established church penal, is 
annulled. 


THE CITY OF BENARES GIVEN TO IDOLATRY. 


Benares is regarded as the Hindu metropolis 
of India,— the ancient seat of Brahminical learn- 
ing, and the centre of Hindu idolatry. It is 
situated on the river Ganges, stretching over an 
extent of about four miles. The stationary 
population is variously estimated at from 200,000 
to 600,000, but these numbers are greatly in- 
creased during certain religious festivals. There 
are said to be not less than 8,000 houses occupied 
by Brahmins or mendicant priests, who live on 
the alms and offerings of the pilgrims. The 
following picture of heathen idolatry, as seen at 


MISCELLANY. 


Benares, is from an English book just published 
by Triibner & Co., London, entitled “ The 
Sacred City of the Hindus: An Account of 
Benares in Ancient and Modern Times.’’ The 
author is Rev. M. A. Sherring, a missionary of 
the London Missionary Society. 


Upwards of thirty years ago, Mr. James 
Prinsep, then stationed at Benares, took a 
census of this city, and also made a com- 
putation of the number of temples and 
mosques existing in’ it. From his calcula- 
tion, which was made with considerable 
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care, there were, at that time, in the city 
proper, exclusive of the suburbs, 1,000 
Hindu temples, and 333 Mohammedan 
mosques. But this number of temples, 
which has since been much increased, did 
not include, I imagine, the small shrines, 
the niches in the walls, the cavities inside 
and outside many of the houses, and the 
space on the ghats, in which images in 
immense multitudes were and are still de- 
posited. These secondary shrines, if they 
be worthy of this designation, each occu- 
pied by one or more idols, are, in some 
parts of the city, exceedingly numerous. 
Figures of all forms, from a plain stone to 
the most fantastic shape, whole and muti- 
lated, painted and unpainted, some without 
adornment, others decorated with garlands, 
or wet with sacred water, meet the eye in 
every direction. These remarks especially 
refer to the neighborhood of the bathing 
ghats, and of the principal temples. But 
the abundance of idols and fanes all over 
the city, gives it a strange and repellant 
appearance. 

By a more recent estimate than that 
made by Mr. Prinsep, the following results 
have been arrived at, the accuracy of 
which, however, I am unable to vouch for, 
though, I dare say, they may be taken as 
approximately correct :— 


Districts of the City. Temples. Mosques. 
Kotwati, 19 
Kal Bhairo, . 216 20 
Adhampura, . 48 . 54 
Jaitpura, . 30. 97 
Chetganj, . 53. 82 
Bhelapura, 154. 16 
Dasasamedh, . 692 34 

1454 272 


The Hindus have a strange fancy for 
accumulating idols in certain spots. Not 
content with depositing an image in a 
temple, they ornament its portico and 
walls with deities, or arrange them in rows 
in the temple enclosure. You may some- 
times see twenty, fifty, and even a hundred 
of these idols in one place, many of which 
will perhaps receive as much homage as 
the god who is exalted to the chief seat 
within the temple itself. If it would be 
difficult to count the small shrines and 
sacred niches abounding in the city, it 
would be incomparably more so to enumer- 
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ate the idols actually worshipped by the 
people. These inferior shrines were, on 
one occasion, by a curious contrivance, 
immensely increased ; and yet the increase 
could hardly have been generally per- 
ceived. Raja Man Sinh, of Jeypore, 
wishing to present one hundred thousand 
temples to the city, made this stipulation, 
that they were all to be commenced and 
finished in one day. The plan hit upon 
was, to cut out on blocks of stone a great 
many tiny carvings, each one representing 
atemple. The separate blocks, therefore, 
on the work being completed, exhibited 
from top to bottom, and on all sides, a mass 
of minute temples. These blocks are still 
to be seen in various parts of Benares, the 
largest being situated above the Dasasa- 
medh Ghat, near the Man Mandil Observ- 
atory. 

In regard to the number of idols of 
every description actually worshipped by 
the people, it certainly exceeds the num- 
ber of people themselves, though multiplied 
twice over: it cannot be less than half a 
million, and may be many more. Indeed, 
the love for idolatry is so deep-seated and 
intense in the breast of the Hindus, that it 
is a common thing for both men and women 
to amuse themselves, with a pious intent, 
with manufacturing little gods from mud or 
clay, and, after paying divine honors to 
them, and that, too, with the same pro- 
found reverence which they display in 
their devotions before the well-known 
deities of the temples, to throw them away. 

I recall to mind a remarkable instance 
of this. One day, on entering the court- 
yard of the temple of Annpurna, the 
goddess of plenty, my attention was 
arrested by an aged woman seated on the 
ground in front of a small clay figure, 
which, I ascertained, she had, with her 
own hands, manufactured that morning, 
and to which she was solemnly paying 
homage. Close by was a brazen vessel 
containing water, into which every now 
and then she dipped a small spoon, and 
then gently poured a few drops upon the 
head of the image. She then reverently 
folded her hands, and muttered words of 
prayer, occasionally moving one hand to 
her face, and with finger and thumb com- 
pressing her two nostrils, in order that, 
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holding her breath as far as possible, she 
might increase the merit of her worship, 
and the efficacy of her prayer. I did not 
stay to the end; yet I well knew the re- 
sult, as the same thing is constantly done 
in Benares. Having completed her de- 
votions, she rose, took the image she had 
worshipped in her hands, and threw it 
away as of no further use. 

Benares, like Athens in the time of St. 
Paul, is acity “ wholly given to idolatry.” 
The Hindu, it should always be remem- 
bered, is, in his own fashion, a religious 
man of very great earnestness; but his 
religion takes the form of idolatry. Idol- 
atry enters into all the associations and 
concerns of his life. He can take no step 
without it. He carries his offerings pub- 
licly in the street, on his way to the 
temple in the morning, and receives upon 
his forehead, from the officiating priest, 
the peculiar mark of his god, as the 
symbol of the worship he has paid him, 
which he wears all the day long. As he 
walks about, you may hear him muttering 
the names and sounding the praise of his 
gods. In greeting a friend, he accosts him 
in the name of a deity. In a letter on 
business, or on any other matter, the first 
word he invariably writes is the name of a 
god. Should he propose an engagement 
of importance, he first inquires the pleas- 
ure of the idol, and a lucky day for 
observing it. At his birth, his horoscope 
is cast ; when he is ill, the gods must be 
propitiated; when he is bereaved, the idol 
must be remembered; at his death, his 
funeral rites are performed in the name of 
one or more deities. 

In short, idolatry is a charm, a fascina- 
tion, to the Hindu, It is, so to speak, the 
air he breathes. It is the food of his 
soul. It is the foundation of his 
hopes, both for this world and for an- 
other. He is subdued, enslaved and be- 
fooled by it. He is, however, a willing 
slave, a willing devotee; for he loves idol- 
atry, together with its superstitions and 
ceremonies, with all the ardor of religious 
frenzy. Moreover, it is of great import- 
ance to bear in mind that as a man can 
hardly be better than his religion, the 
nature of the Hindu partakes of the sup- 
posed nature of the gods whom he wor- 
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ships. And what is that nature? Ac- 
cording to the traditions handed about 
amongst the natives and constantly dwelt 
upon in their conversation and referred to 
in their popular songs, which, perhaps, 
would be sufficient proof for our purpose, 
yet more especially, according to the 
numberless statements and narratives 
found in their sacred writings, on which 
these traditions are based, it is, in many 
instances, vile and abominable to the last 
degree; so that the poor idolater, when 
brought completely under its influence, is 
‘more deplorably debased. Virtue, truth, 
holiness, civilization, enlightenment, hu- 
man progress, all that contributes to in- 
dividual happiness and to a nation’s pros- 
perity, cannot be properly appreciated by 
him. His soul’s best affections are blighted, 
and his conscience is deeply perverted. 
Idolatry is a word denoting all that is 
wicked in imagination and impure in 
practice. 

These remarks are especially true 
of rigid and thorough Hindus, like the 
Gangaputras, or “ Sons of the Ganges,” 
who may be regarded as representing, in 
their own persons, the complete results of 
their strange religion. To speak plainly, 
and yet without extravagance, the moral 
nature of such Hindus has become so dis- 
torted, that, to a large extent, they have 
forgotten the essential distinctions of 
things. Their idol worship has plunged 
them into immoralities of the grossest 
forms, has robbed them of truth, has filled 
their minds with deceit, has vitiated their 
holy aspirations, has greatly enfeebled 
every sentiment of virtue, has corrupted 
the common feelings of humanity within 
them, has disfigured and well nigh de- 
stroyed the true notion of God, which all 
men in some shape are believed to possess, 
has degraded them to the lowest depths, 
and has rendered them unfit alike for this 
world and for the next. Idolatry is a 
demon—an incarnation of all evil—but, 
nevertheless, as bewitching and seductive 
as a Siren. It ensnares the depraved 
heart, coils around it like a serpent, trans- 
fixes it with its deadly fangs, and finally 
stings it to death. Idolatry has, for many 
centuries, drunk the life-blood of the 
Hindu with insatiate thirst, has covered 
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with its pollutions the fair and fertile soil 
of India, has drenched the land with its 
poisoned waters, and has rendered its in- 
habitants as godless as it was possible for 
them to become. 


REFLEX INFLUENCE OF THE FOREIGN WORK. 


As a rule, the churches most prospered 
in home work have been those most ready 
and liberal in meeting the claims of the 
foreign work. For which there is a good 
reason in the fact, that Christian efficiency 
not only grows by exercise, but cultivates 
power by multiplying and varying its ob- 
jects. Ionce heard Dr, Cone, one of the 
most successful pastors of any denomina- 
tion which our country has known, state 
that in visiting among his people he always 
carried in his pocket a little book in which 
to enter sums collected by himself, person- 
ally, for foreign missions, and that his aim 
was to secure something, though ever so 
small an amount, from each member of 


his congregation, rich and poor, old and 
young. He was all the more a success- 
ful pastor for it, and the church he served 
while watering thus the dry waste of hea- 
thenism, found the drops scattered there 
returning on the breezes of heaven, in 
clouds of mercy and showers of salvation. 

I know of scarcely anything so impor- 
tant to a church in the outset of its career 
as such, than that it put itself in vital re- 
lation with the grand work of missions to 
the heathen, and ever after maintain itself 
there; or to any Christian, young or old, 
than that there be a heart alive with sym- 
pathy for this great cause, and a hand 
prompt and liberal to help it. I tell you, 
my friends, that if the churches of this 
land should do so wicked a thing as to 
neglect the foreign field till it should be- 
come waste and deserted,—the old mis- 
sionaries die and none go forward to take 
their places, — if they should do that, it 
would be a blight and a curse upon them- 
selves. —J. A. Smith, D.D. 


DONATIONS RECEIVED IN FEBRUARY, 1869. 


MAINE. 


A friend 

Fayette, ch. 10; Waldoboro,’ ch. 8; 

Warren, Ladies’ For. Miss. Soc., Mrs. 
E. A. Richardson tr., 

Ellsworth, ch. 34.33; Wells Depot, 
Rev. Rufus Chase 2 ; 

Eastport, ch. 

Penobscot Asso., Charleston, Estate 
of Rev. Chas. Millet, 3; Corinth, 
ch. 6; Kenduskeag, a br. and 
sister 20; Etna, ch. 25; Bangor, 
2d ch. 46; 

Jefferson, 1st ch. 

Oxford Asso., 8. D. Andrews tr., 
Bethel, ch. 8; Weld, ch. 2; Can- 
ton, ch. 10; Paris, ch. 43.98; 
Bryant’s Pond, ch., a br. and 
sister 2; Norway, ch. 2; 67 93 277 31 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Canaan, Mary Currier, avails of gold 
bead: 


8, 

Goffstown Centre, ch. 16.07; Strat- 
ham, J. T. Smith 1; Freddie and 
Mary Smith 1; 18 07 

Hudson, ch. 12; East Northwood, 
John L. Crockett 8; Nancy 
Crockett 3; Martha Sherburne 1; 
Hiram Cutter 2; E. H. Pillsbury 
1; John G. Cate 1; 

Meredith Village, ch. 10; Amherst, 


88 S Bea 
$8 8 ss 


ss 


5 00 


ch. 6.30 ; 16 30 
Franklin, Charles A. Cooke 800 65 87 
VERMONT. 

Jericho, ch. 14.70 ; Bennington, ch. 
75; 89 70 


Windham Co. Asso. 9.15; Burling- 
ton, Ist ch.,S. 8. ‘* Sparrows,” C. 
W. Duncan’: class, for Mrs. In- 


galls, Thongzai, Burmah, 2; ll 15 
West Townshend, Rev. Mark Car- 
penter 50 00 150 85 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston, 2d ch., A. G. Stimpson tr., 85 24 

Weymouth, Ist ch., with previous 
patow to const. M. C. Dizer H. 

Princeton, Asa H. Goddard 900; 
Newton, 2d ch. 10; Andover, W. H. 
Hawkes 8 ; 913 00 

East Abington, ch. 9.50; Medford, 
ch. 8.25 ; West Acton, ch., of wh. 

10 is penny coll. of 8. S., J. M. 
Brown tr., 11; Groton, lst ch. 25; 658 75 

Miller’s River Asso., G. W. Dexter 


tr., 

Cambridge, Lyman Tiffany 100; 
Westboro’, ch., T. F. Hastings 2d 
tr., 144.50 ; No. Chelmsford, N. B. 
Edwards 5; 249 50 

Shelburne Falls, ch., J. B. Bardwell 
tr., 69.57; Boston So. Asso., 2d 
ch., J. Parker 5; Mrs. 8S. E. 

Parker 5; Mrs. Sarah Smith5; 84 57 

Boston, So. ch., Mrs. Jenkins 8; 
Newton Corner, ch. 65.388; Hol- 
yoke, 24 ch., Dea. E. Chase tr., 

; 268 38 


Sharon, ch. 35 10 
Charlestown, Ist ch., G. W. Little 
114 00 


tr., 
Fitchburg, ch., to const. John H. 
Daniels H. L. M., 114 49 1986 03 
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RHODE ISLAND. 
Newport, Central ch., in part, 


CONNECTICUT. 
Rainbow, ch., 8. 8.2; Rockville, ch. 


50; 

West Meriden, ch. 28.20 ; Bridgeport, 
L. B. Hart 2; Brookfield, Rev. 
Wm. Biddle 4; 

New Haven, lst ch., (bal.) of wh. 75 


is fr. 8. 8., 
NEW YORK. 


Bedford, Conant Sawyer 50; Napan- 
och, iL. Stevens, for the Ningpo 
Mission, China, is; ; Macedon, Dea. 
ve Perry 5; 

Saratoga Springs, ch., Female Miss. 
Soc., Miss A. E. Wayland tr., for 
the Shan Miss., 

Fredonia, ch., in part, to const. Miss 
Harriet Walker H. L. M., 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., 

Chenango Asso., Pitcher, ch. 29.85; 
Greene, ch. 1379; Oxford and 
. Greene, ch. 3; Earlville, ch. 14; 
coll. at Semi-ann. Asso. 15.06; M. 
Post 1; 

Madison Asso., Madison, ch. 

Cayuga Asso., Troopsville, ch. 55; 
Owasco, ch. 13.385; Skaneateles, 
ch. 20.65 ; 

Long Island Asso. , Brooklyn, Clinton 
Ay. ch. 150; Central ch., Williams- 
burg, in part, 33; Brooklyn, lst 
ch., in part, 182.06 ; 

St. Lawrence Asso., Gouverneur, ch. 

Broome and Tioga Asso., Owego, ch., 
in part, 107.95; Spencer, ch. 22; 
Newark Valley, ch. 25; 

Buffalo Asso., Buffalo, 9th st. ch. 

Otsego Asso., Morris, ch. Mrs. J. B. 
Murray, 9; W. Winfield, 5; Mrs. 
Salisbury 1; Mrs. Morgan 1; 

Essex and Champlain Asso., Essex, 
Mrs. B. E. Havens 

Hudson River No. Asso., Alban. 
Ist ch. 260 ; Troy, Ida Hill 8.8., 
sup. a girl in Miss Haswell’s 
Maulmain, Burmah, 33.87 ; 

Hudson River So. Asso. -» New York, 
16th ch. 200; Ist Ward Mission, 
2.96; H. L. Slote 5; So. ch., in 
part, 175; Stanton st. ch., Young 
Men’s Miss. Soc. 174 ; do., Ladies’ 
Miss. Soc. 3) ; 

Canisteo River Asso., Woodhull, ch. 
19.10; East Cameron, ch. 14.55; 

Orleans Asso., Medina, ch., in part, 

Seneca Asso., Covert, ch. 

Worcester Asso., Worcester, John 

Jook 

Rensselaerville Asso., New Balti- 
more, Miss Susan A. Rundall 

Chemung River Asso., Moreland, a 
friend of missions 

NEW JERSEY. 

Coll. per Rev. 0. Dodge, Dist. Sec., 
East New Jersey Asso., Mudson 
City, ch., in part, 11.15; Port 
Monmouth, ch. 35; Piscataway, 
Friendship Miss. Sch., mon. con., 
13; Somerville, ch. 28; 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. 
Sec 


Cherryville, ch. 26; Moorestown, 
ch. 31.35; Mount Holly, ch., 
8. 8., for sup. of Moung Yan Gen, 
Prome, Burmuah, care Rev. E. 0. 
Stevens, 36; Columbus, ch. 17; 
South Seaville, Calvary ch. 19; 
Sandy Ridge, ch. 5.65; 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pottsville, a friend, 
Philadelphia, Mrs. Sarah A. Richards 
Campbell 13.63 ; C. A. L. 50; 
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150 00 


52 00 


34 20 
335 00 421 20 


69 00 


107 00 
100 00 


76 70 


154 
112 25 


16 00 
15 00 


293 87 


586 96 
33 1-4 
42 76 
25 00 
15 00 
25 00 


5.00 2185 35 


135 00 222 15 


75 
63 63 


Pottsville, Welsh ch. 
Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. 


Sec., 
Philadelphia Asso., Broad st. ch. 
292.80; Lower Providence, ch. 


Beaver Asso., Sharon, ch. 

Bradford Asso., Franklin, ch. 3.15; 
Le Roy, ch. 4.35; Troy, ch. 12; Can- 
ton, ch. 10.25; 

Philadelphia Asso., Reading, 


Central. Union Asso., Phoenixville 
29.75; Pottstown 4. 
Abington Asso.. Honesdale, ch. 
Pittsburg Asso., Alleghany, Rey. A. 
G. Kirk 50; Sandusky st. ch. 50; 
Centralia, Welsh ch. 5; a friend 
.50; Shenandoah City, J. P. Wil- 
liams 10; 


DELAWARE. 
Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. 


Sec., 

Wilmington, Del. av. ch., 8. 8. 
30; 1st German ch. 10; 2d ch., 
Dr. Cornelius’ 8. S8.class, for sup. 
of Rev. E. O. Stevens, Prome, 
Burmah, 20; 


OHIO. 


Cheviot, Joseph Hildreth 

Marietta, Ist ch., F. E. Pearce tr., 

Coll. per Rev. G. H. Brigham, Dist. 
Sec., 

Miami Union Asso., Dayton, Ist ch., 
pulpit supply, 15; do., Ladies 
contrib., Mrs. E. M. Thresher 36 ; 
Mrs. E T. Sweet 13; Mrs. E. F. 
Sample 10; J. B. Thresher 50; E. 
M. Thresher 20; J. Coffman 20; 
A. F. Payne 15; W. L. Darrew 10; 
J. 8. Roseberry 5; W. M. Seely 5; 
H. D. Carroll 5; E. F. Sample 2; 

Miami Asso., Cincinnati, Freeman 
st. ch. 

Ohio Asso., coll. at Asso. 

Seneca Asso., Clyde, ch. 

Straight Creek Asso., Pebble, ch. 
1.25; Bethany, = 2; Camp 
Creek, ch. 1.20; E. Station, ch. 


1.05 
Zanesville Asso., Zanesville, 1st ch., 
in part, 


INDIANA. 
Coll. per Rey. G. H. Brigham, Dist. 


Sec., 

Flat Rock Asso., Greensburg, ch. 

Bethel Asso., New Albany, Bank st. 
ch. 

Northern Indiana Asso., Goshen, ch. 
49.60: do., 8. 8., Mrs. Burnell’s 
class 6.13; Mrs. Cressy’s class 5; 
Mr. Cressy’s class 7.25; Miss 
Chandler’s class 7.50; Miss Pol- 
lock’s class 5.82; Mishawaka, ch. 
10.33 ; Sumption Prairie, ch. 2 ; 
South Bend, ch. 61.82; do., 8. 8. 
10; Crown Point, ch. 22; 

Weasaw Creek Asso. Logansport, 
ch., to const. Samuel A. Hall H. 


L. M., 
Huntingdon Asso., West Union, ch. 
ILLINOIS. 


Moline, Swedish ch. 
se per Rey. S. M. Osgood, Dist. 


Apple ’ Creek Asso., Mt. Nebo, ch., 
Rev. Peter Long 

Bloomfield Asso., Georgetown, Mrs. 
©. A. Hawes 

Chicago Asso., St. Charles, ch. 

Dixon Asso., Mt. Carroll, ch. 1; 
— J. M. Scott 5; 


5 00 
817 80 
17 00 


29 75 
16 75 


33 76 
15 69 


100 00 
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Edwardsville Asso., Upper Alton, 
Shurtleff College, Students’ Miss. 
Soc. 

Fairfield Asso., Bethel, ch., M. V. 
Hunsinger 

Fox River Asso., Bristol, ch. 16.70; 
Pavilion, ch. 15.25; Somonauk, 
ch. 7; Chicago, Theo. Sem., E. 8. 
Bastin 2.75; J. T. Sunderland 50 ; 
Union Park ch., of wh. 55 is fr. 8. 
8., tow. sup. of nat. pr., care Rev. 
J. W. Johnson, Swatow, China, 
228.55 ; 

Galesburg Asso., Galesburg, ch., J. 
Purdy, tow. sup. of nat. pr., care 
Rev. E. P. Scott, Assam, 

Tilinois River Asso., Kewanee, ch. 

Louisville Asso., Centralia, ch., of 
wh. 10.10 is fr. 8. 8 

Mackinaw Asso., Glayton, ch., 
Thomas Lee 5; Delavan, ch. 20; 
Belle Plain, ch. 10; Minonk, ch. 
16; El Paso, ch., of wh. 2 is fr. 
Rev. A. B. White, 10 fr. Dea. H. 
Hewitt, deceased, by Mrs. L. 
Hewitt, and 8 fr. 8. S., 34.25; 

McLean Asso. , Normal, ch. 

Ottawa Asso., "Amboy, ch. 

Quincy Asso., Barry, ch., 8. 8., to 
sup. nat. pr., care Rey. E. O. 
Stevens, Prome, Burmah, 

Rock Island Asso., Cordova, ch. 
27.10; Edgington, ch. 20; Moline, 
ch., of wh. 20 is fr. 8. 8., tow. sup. 
of theo. student, care Rev. L. 
Jewett, Nellore, India, 63.50 ; 

Rock River Asso. , Belvidere, Ist ch. 
39.82; South ch. 11.40; 

Salem Asso., Plymouth, ch. 

Salem South Asso., Dix, 8. W. An- 
drews, for Mrs. Clough’s sch., 
Ongole, India, 

Springfield Asso., Decatur, Geo. 
Bauchman 


IOWA. 
Coll. per Rev. 8. M. Osgood, Dist. 


Sec., 

Burlington Asso., New London, Rev. 
R. King 

Davenport Asso., Camanche, ch. 5; 
Davenport, Calvary ch. 30; Mus- 
eatine, ch. 1; 

Fox River Asso., pledges in Asso., 
by Rev. R. T. Peak, 

Oskaloosa Asso., Oskaloosa, ch., of 
wh.|25 is fr. 8. 8., to sup. Adiram 
in Kev. E. P. Scott’s Mikir sch., 
Assam, 

Turkey River Asso., Ossian, Rey. J. 
M. Wedgewood 

U pper Des Moines Asso., Swede Bend, 


en. 
Hardin, A. W. Hilton 
MICHIGAN. 
Coll. per. Rev. 8. M. Osgood, Dist. 


Sec., 

Flint River Asso., Fenton, ch., of wh. 
100 is fr. 8. 8., to sup. Conakiah, 
nat. pr., care Key. L. Jewett, Nel- 
lore, India, 

Grand River Asso., Ada, ch. 

Jackson Asso., Mason, ch., 8. Swart- 
wout 5 ; Napoleon, ch. 13.60; 
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River Asso. , Trowbridge, 

ch., 8. 

Lenawee Asso., Morenci, ch. 

Michigan Asso., Detroit, La Fayette 
Av. ch. 

Washtenaw Asso., Manchester, Mrs. 
George Jones 4; Ann Arbor, ch., 
Young People’s Force 40.65; 
Mooresville, ch., of wh. 3.50 is fr. 
Bible class, and 50 cts. fr. 8. 8., 


MINNESOTA. 
Geneva, ch. 
Coll. per Rev. 8. M. Osgood, Dist. 


Minnesota Asso., Minneapolis, Ist ch., 
8. 8., tow. sup. of Rungiah, nat. 
pr., care Rey. J. E. Clough, Ongole, 
India, 


MISSOURI. 
Coll. per Rev. 8. M. Osgood, Dist. 
Sec 


St. Louis, 2d ch., in part, 
Carondelet, ch. 4; Independence, 
Rey. R. L. Johnson 1; Waynesburg, 
ch., Rev. G. Seymour 2 ; 


WISCONSIN. 
ay per Rev. S. M. Osgood, Dist. 


Sec., 
Dodge Asso., Portage City, ch. 13.50 ; 
Kilbourn City, ch. 1.20; Manston, 
ch. 11.50; New Lisbon, ch. 5.83; 
Beaver Dam, ch., of wh. 4.88 is 
fr. 8. 8., tow. sup. of Ilabe in Rev. 
an Scott’s Mikir sch., Assam, 
5.71; 

La Crosse Asso., La Crosse, ch., 8. 8. 
25; Sparta, ch. 10; West Salem, 
ch. 7.50; 

Lake Shore Asso., Pewaukee, ch. 
20.10; Waukesha, ch. 108.05; Mil- 
waukee, Sycamore st. ch., of wh. 25 
is fr. a teacher in 8. 8., 42.49; 

Walworth Asso., Delavan, ch. 

Winnebago Asso., Berlin, ch. 


NEBRASKA. 
Coll. per Rev. 8. M. Osgood, Dist. 


Sec. 
Cuming City, Jacob Carter 6; 
Nemaha City, T. Higgins 10; 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Cannelton, ch., 8. 8., for foreign 
missions to India, 


ASSAM. 


Sibsagor, ch., mon. con. 49.77; do., 
8. 8.9.18; 


LEGACIES. 


Fulton Co., 0., Hiram Pratt Bar- 
low, per Gilbert Clark, Exr., 


Total, 
Total Donations and Legacies 


les from 
April 1, 1868, to Feb. 27, 1869, 


(April, 1869. 


7 00 
8 00 


159 45 


$9,285 06 


$106,708 76 


5 00 
56 00 449 05 
270 75- | 
11 00 
25 00 : 
45 71 | 
18 10 
66.00 77 00 
65 95 | 282 75 
16 00 
5 00 700 289 
110 60 
bl 22 
18 00 
| 67 74 
12 
100 898 88] 
| | 
170 64 
14 00 
| 22 35 317 23 
50 15 00 
| 25 00 | 
4 35 
300 135 | 58 95 
06 
200 00 
200 00 
5 
18 60 


